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Silks, Velvets, 
and Plushes. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Having decided on reducing their pres- 
ent stock of Silks, Velvets and Plushes 
to the lowest possible minimum previous 
to their Stock-Inventory, will offer dur- 
ing this month their entire assortments 
(both Plain and Fancy) at less than cost 
of importation. As there is no style, 
make or quality of goods imported by 
us exempt from this reduction, an op- 
portunity more favorable for supplying 
the various wants to which Rich Silks 
and Velvets are applicable, cannot be pre- 
sented. An early inspection is advised. 


JAMES MPCREERY & C0., 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
TRrOORA,Msrsltsrensne* “Trigora” 
) rowth, known as 
THE BEST CORSET STAY EVER DISCOVERED. 


The Trtcona Revigr Corser (boned with Tricora 
Stays) has inaugurated an era of comfort for Ladies. 
In its construction, elegance of shape has been 
carefully looked after. The peculiar features of 
the ‘‘Tricora Relief,” which afford so much 
ease in wearing, are the elasticity of its sec- 
tions, at the upper and lower parts of the sides, 
causing easy adaptation in every position which 
the body can assume, while its inelastic waist, and 
perfection of bust, gives an elegance of 
figure, and the “Tricora Stays,”” while pliable 
and supporting, are 

ABSOLUTELY UNBREAKABLE. 

The Tricora Relief Corset, having made such 
wonderful strides in public favor, may 
be considered due, chiefly, to the facts that its 


relieving features were originated, and its construo- 
tion directed, by one of 


NEW YORK'S MOST EMINENT FEMALE SPECIALISTS, 
DR. ALEXANDER STRONG, 


which, together with the pliable, durable, and un- 
breakable character of the Tricora Stays used for 
boning, must secure for it a long continuance of 
the great favor it has already found, so univer- 
sally, with the Ladies, 

Zue BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 70 ras PUBLIO. 
It is also made with the Nursing Features and 
has proved the best, most useful and sensible 
Nursing Corset ever made. 


A GREAT COMFORT TO MOTHERS, 
ASK FOR rT. 
Every pair warranted te give satisfaction 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 


J.C. FITZPATRICK & CO., M’f’rs, 
71 Leonard St., New York. 




















Brooklyn Roller Skat 


Corner Bedford and Atlantic Seine. 


THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
10 A. M. to 12 M, 2.30 to 5 P. M. and 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 


The Rink and Management will Speak for Themselves. 


The Aim of The Brooklyn Magazine 


is to place before the reading-public of America literature of a thoroughly represent- 





ative nature, catering to every taste, and presented in a brief, attractive form, at a 
price that will place it within the reach of every one. It contains in each issue near- 
ly fifty pages of articles, stories and poems by leading writers, thus offering between 


five and six hundred pages of the best reading matter for One Dotrar Per Yzar. 
I 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 


T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 


The universal demand by the many friends and admirers of this eminent Divine 
for a CORRECT PHOTOGRAPH that will retain its place in popular favor when the flood 
of cheap wood-cuts and pictures have passed away, has been unprecedented. 

The one now offered is not a common picture, but an excellent, finely-finished, 


LARGE IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, 


from a negative taken at a sitting especially given by the Rev. Dr. Tatmacs, and is 
endorsed by him to be the best picture extant, correct in its details, and is admitted 
by all to be 


A Striking and Life-Like Likeness. 


Numerous as have been the portraits of Dr. Tatmagn, few indeed, if any, 
present such an excellent likeness. The delicate finish and fine workmanship is 
particularly noticeable, and attest to the skill of a clever and able artist. 





To Every Picture is affixed a Fac-Simile of a recent Autograph. On 
Extra Quality, Heavy Card Board. Mailed, Postpaid, for 30 cts. 


WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 73 Bible House, N. Y. 








Men and Wom 


al 





en, Young and Old, 
WHO ARE “ENJOYING POOR HEALTH,” 


should take advantage of their first visit to New York 
City to consult a specialist in 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


who has for thirty years devoted his exclusive atten- 
tion to the relief and cure of so-called ‘‘ incurable” 
cases of obstinate and long-standing diseases, such as 
Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Torpor, 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Nervous Debility, 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, etc,, ete. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Foote has pursued an independent 
system of practice, and .marked out NEW PATHS in the 
treatment and cure of such diseases with remarkably 
successful results, no one thus afflicted can fairly be 
2 considered as ‘‘ given up” until he or she has consulted 
and learned the opinion of 
we. 2. BB. POOTSR, 
Of 120 Lexington Ave,, New York City. 
Author of ** Plain Home Talk” and ‘‘ Medical Common Sense.”’ 


Twenty minutes consultation free. Consultations by mail promptly 
responded to. 
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NEW BOOKS! 
Of all kinds for the Holidays, 


From one-third to one-half less than publisher’s prices, 
Also Photograph and Autograph Albums. AT THE 
CHEAP BOOK STORE. 


73 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the Ger- 
man language,especially adapted to self-instruction;12 num- 
bers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale by all book- 


sellers ; sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE UNIVERSITY: — 


A Literary and Critical Journal, published every Saturday, 
at Chicago. 





The University is not the organ of any college ; it is 
not distinctively an educational paper ; but it aims to deal 
with living issues from the university stand-point—to re- 
flect the ripest American scholarship in its discussion of 
politics, religion, education, science, literature and art in 
their various bearings. Its publishers solicit the sub- 
scription of all persons interested in the support of an 
independent exponent of liberal culture on a plane of su- 
perior excellence. 

Price per year, $2.50. Per copy, 5 cents. 


| 
An Authorized Verbatim Report of the Sermon 
preached by 


DR. TALMAGE 


on Sunday Morning appears the following Thurs- 
day in 


The Christian Herald, 


An illustrated Sixteen-Page Journal published 
every Week. In every number there is also: a 
Portrait and Biography of some Prominent 
Person ; an Article on the Prophecies now being 
fulfilled ; a Summary of the Week’s News ; Notes 
on the Sunday School Lesson by Mrs. M. Baxter ; 
the Latest Sunday Morning Sermon of 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 


of London; anumber of Pictures, Short Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc., and an installment of a new and 
original Serial Story written expressly for this 
Journal. 

Single Copies, Three Cents. 
scription, $1.50. 

Send for a Free Sample Copy to the MANAGER, 


Annual Sub- 





Special trial offer to those who see this advertisement. 
Send 25 two.cent stamps and receive The University three 
months on trial. Specimen copies—three different issues— 
will be mailed to any address for examination on receipt of 
10 cents. Address 

THE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


63 Bible House, New York. 


Special terms to Ministers and Agents. To be 


obtained from all Newsdealers. 





7 a Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number contains more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CROCHET 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc. ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. Nrzws DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPIEs. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2205. New York City. 





SENT FREE, a sample copy of the Phrenological Fournal [a 
year, $2], and a list of books on Phrenology, Phystognomy, Health, 
Mesmerism, etc. Send address on a postal. 

All claim to know something of How to Read Character 
but very few understand all the Signs of Character as shown 


HEADS AND FACES; 
HOW TO STUDY THEM. 


200 lange Oct. pages, 200 Ilustrations, Price, 40 Cents, 


The subject is one of great importance, and in this work the 
authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner at the 
| =| rooms of Fowler & Wells Co., and Dr. H. S. Drayton, the editor of 
Ri) IN| «the Phrenological Fournal, have considered it from a practical 
: INK stand-point, and the subject is so simplified as to be of great in- 
my PACTER? terest and easily understood. It will aid in training children, 
E WG Say choosing and governing servants, and deciding whom to trust in 
ies a < wes all the affairs of life. The 10th thousand now ready. For sale at 
RP AM : Swayne’s, 216 Fulton Street. Send 40 cents for it. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
7538 Broadway, New York. 
08 
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Beautiful Calendars for 1886. 


Every one requires a Calendar, whether for the office or the house. A daily 
calendar is the best, and when each leaf contains some striking passage from the 
writings of one’s favorite author, it instructs and delights us at the same time that 
it keeps us abreast of the day of the month. The best calendars are : 











THE LONGFELLOW CALENDAR, 

THE WHITTIER CALENDAR. 

THE EMERSON CALENDAR, 

THE LOWELL CALENDAR, 

THE HOLMES CALENDAR, 

THE LOUSIA M. ALCOTT CALENDAR, 
THE MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY CALENDAR, 
THE DICKENS CALENDAR, 


each containing on every daily leaf some favorite extract from the writings of the 
author for whom the calendar is named. The calendars are handsomely mounted on 
heavy cardboard, and are ornamented by a portrait of the author, a picture of his 
home and scenes-from his poems. The Alcott & Whitney Calendars are mounted 
on different artistic boards. No more charming daily companion than one of these 
beautiful calendars can be imagined. 





of 


We have also on hand a large and varied stock of 


DIARIES FOR 1886, 


in all the different kinds and bindings, with pages the most conveniently arranged 
for daily memorandums. 


Call at our store and examine these for yourself, when you will find at the same 
time a most complete stock of 


The Latest and Best Books 


published by all the leading houses of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Every 
new book is immediately obtained by us upon publication, and kept in stock, as 
likewise are all the leading magazines in the eeaeanide for any of which we receive 
subscriptions. 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
THE LATEST STYLES. THE LOWEST PRICES. 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor to W. W. Swayne). 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
IV 














The Brooklyn Magazine 


Volume III. 


JANUARY, 1886. Number 4. 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS. 


IX.—SHOULD NEW YORK 


New York is the great metropolis of 
America, Brooklyn a one-horse town ; 
in New York the progressive, the influen- 
tial, the wealthy men of the land reside: 
in Brooklyn, old fogies and the men of 
contracted ideas; New York great 
city, Brooklyn an overgrown village ; the 
local papers of Brooklyn are filled with 
village gossip—the populace demand it : 
the journalist who would attempt to put 
before the people of Brooklyn a newspaper 
on the plan of the great dailies of New 
York, would certainly fail ;—so say those 
who choose their residence in New York 
rather than in Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn is a city of homes, New York 
a noisy Babylon; Brooklyn is the city of 
the virtuous, home-loving, chureh-going 
citizens ; the home of men and women in 
the advance of every progressive reform 
in political and social affairs ; the govern- 
ment of New York is wildly extravagant, 
and a large number of the residents are 
lovers of vicious amusements, and careless 
what becomes of its government :;—so say 
those who prefer to reside in Brooklyn. 

There is some foundation for these 
remarks. ‘There are in each city cer- 
tain desirable elements which the other 


Issa 
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BROOKLYN BE ANNEXED ? 


lacks and which if they were united 
would inure to Therefore, I be- 
lieve in complete consolidation of the two 
cities. | believe that a union would benefit 
New York as well as Brooklyn, the most 
important advantage resulting to Brook- 
lvn being that she should become known 
as ** New York.” Travelling Brooklynites 
in registering at hotels as New Yorkers, 
us is still frequently done, would no longer 
write an untruth. The laws for the goy- 
ernment of the city of Brooklyn in my 
judgment are better than those of New 
York, and I would make the charter of the 
former the fundamental idea upon which 
the two cities would be united. 

While Brooklyn would have the benefit 
of the resources for taxation and the 
revenues of New York, the latter would 
profit by an additional population who, 
educated to careful vigilance through a 
system of forced economy, would moder- 
ate what to a Brooklynite appears as the 
reckless extravagance of the New York 
City government. ‘The rate of taxation 
would not be affected either way, while 
Brooklyn would share in the improve- 
ments which the large income of the 
united cities would make possible. 


both. 
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The commerce of Brooklyn is the com- 
merce of New York. The immense 
warehouses and great factories which line 
our shores are all dependencies of New 
York offices. Most of the proprietors 
live in Brooklyn. The consolidation of 
the two cities cannot injure the commerce 
of Brooklyn; it may benefit it. Ask the 
manufacturer why he keeps his office in 
New York and his factory in Brooklyn, 
and in many cases he will answer ‘I 
want ‘New York’ on my letter and bill- 
heads ; it looks better to the business 
men of the country.” 

The tone of New York politics would 
be improved. The great interest mani- 
fested at all times by the citizens of 
Brooklyn in public affairs would exercise 
a beneficial influence on the great com- 
monwealth created by an annexation. 
The example of Brooklyn men would soon 
find imitators among the best class of 
citizens in New York, where at the pres- 
ent time but a small number take any 
part whatever in the machinery of polit- 
ical parties. I can see no objections to 
bringing so large a territory as the two 
cities would cover under one municipal 
government. For all purposes of adminis- 
tration the cities would be divided as 
they now are in districts and depart- 
ments; each department would be under 
one head, and the captains, inspectors 
and foremen of the various districts 
or sub-divisions, with their subordinates, 
would be subject to the orders of the one 
chief of their respective departments. 

The retail trade would be benefitted. 
In all branches great progress has been 
made during the past twenty years, and 
more especially during the past five years, 
and our great establishments in that line 
no longer fear the competition of their 
New York rivals, and count many resi- 
dents of New Jersey, Staten Island, Long 
Island, and even of New York City, 
among their patrons ; consolidation would 
increase the number of buyers coming 
from a distance. 

The discussion of consolidation has 
always been opposed up to this time by 
our local papers who evidently fear that 
in some way their interests might be 
jeopardized. Many of our local politi- 
cians oppose consolidation believing that 
they might be overshadowed and 
influence if they were compelled to act 
with the men of New York in political 


lose 


BROOKLYN BE ANNEXED? 
matters, but I have never spoken to a 
resident of Brooklyn, disinterested in the 
conduct of newspapers or political office, 
who was opposed to consolidation ; on the 
contrary, most of them were warmly in 
favor of it. 

Property would certainly advance in 
value if Brooklyn were part of New York, 
not alone because of the change of name 
but also because a more liberal administra- 
tion of affairs would result in many bene- 
fits and public improvements. For this 
reason no assistance in any movement 
looking to the annexation of the two cities 
need be expected from real estate owners 
in the upper part of New York City. 
Brooklyn would naturally become a strong 
competitor to that section and offer great- 
er inducements to investors. No strong 
opposition to a proposed union need be 
looked for from property owners of New 
York below 110th street. 

The expense of administrating the affairs 
of aconsolidated city would not be greatly 
reduced, except that the influence of the 
voters of Brooklyn would be felt and 
greater economy be enforced where now 
comparative extravagance is the rule. 

The Brooklyn Bridge would in a very 
few years be found for the 
travel over the East River ; another would 
be built near Grand street, New York, 
and a third further east over the islands 
between New York and Astoria. Rapid 
transit from the end of Long Island 
across the East River by continuous trains, 
elevated roads and bridges to any part of 
the continent would be established. The 
cities would at no distant day be practi- 
cally united by the means of rapid transit 
reaching the heart of New York City by 
through lines of cars from all parts of this 
city. Tor a few years, as was the case be- 
tween Brooklyn and Williamsburg, dis- 
tinct sectional interests might keep alive 
a spirit of clannishness among the citi- 
zens, but this would gradually disappear, 
and Brooklyn would no longer be known 
as distinct- from New York. 

There should be one mayor for the two 
cities elected every three years, head 
for each department appointed by the 
mayor and removed by him for just causes: 
a Board of Aldermen of small number, 
and a Board Education not 
than twenty members, and, going 
ther, I would include the whole of Kings 
County in the new city. 
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SHOULD NEW YORK AND 


The question will naturally be asked: 
How can an annexation of the two cities 
be accomplished ? The public authorities 
will not move in a matter of this charac- 
ter except at the demand of their constit- 
uents. The people of Brooklyn are, I 
believe, ripe for a movement in favor of 
consolidation. It will require consider- 
able agitation and the formation of a 
definite plan which should be submitted 
for discussion, and finally for action to the 
Legislature. ‘Twenty-five gentlemen can 
be found in Brooklyn who would be sufti- 
ciently interested to form an association 
with this object in view. It cannot be 
accomplished in less than two years under 
the most favorable circumstances, and it 
is to be hoped that the discussion now 
started will have the result of the forma- 
tion of such an association. 


FREDERICK A. SCHROEDER. 


Annexation is so common a desire on 
the part of the people of all countries that 
it would be idle to say that our people are 
exceptional in that respect: indeed, it would 
be quite correct to say that the people of 
the United States claim a patent for the 
term annexation,and all that word implies. 

As to the question of an annexation of 
the cities of Brooklyn and New York, my 
views have been so often expressed that 
it seems an impossibility now to say any- 
thing which shall not be in reiteration of 
the statements set forth in previous in- 
stances. ‘The readers of THe BRooKLyYN 
MAGAZINE have been made familiar with 
my views upon this question in an article 
published in the issue of April last. 
Therein | expressed the belief, as I like- 
wise did some four or five years since when 
the subject was brought up, that the 
amalgamation of the two cities was but a 
question of time, and to this opinion I ad- 
here at present. There are many obvious 
reasons for this impression. ‘The Thames 
flows through the heart of London, and 
the Seine through the heart of Paris ; but 
in neither case have you twocities. It is 
London on both sides of the Thames, and 
Paris on both sides of the Seine. The 
corporate unity is not dissevered by either 
river. Numerous bridges make the con- 
nection between the two sides in both 
cities, and it is best for both that it should 
be so. The population on neither side 
would be advantaged by being split up 
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intotwo municipalities. Here, however, 
we have our New York City and our 
Brooklyn, with the East River rolling be- 
tween them. They are distinct cities, in 
immediate contiguity with each other, and 
separated by a water highway. Is this 
distinctness of municipality any advan- 
tage to either ? Would the consolidation 
of these two cities into one municipal cor- 
poration be any harm to either? The 
people are the same people, have the same 
manners and customs and have common 
commercial and social interests ; and one 
municipal government would serve them 
quite as well as two. ‘There is no prac- 
tical reason why this distinctness should 
continue other than the fact that it exists, 
and no good reason why it should exist at 
all. One municipality would be far less 
expensive, and, with business judg- 
ment and wise and judicious administra- 
tion would be equally as effective as two. 
It is incorrect to argue that so large an 
area as the combined cities would make 
would necessitate a larger number of offi- 
cials toadministrate its affairs. A leading 
New Yorker very sensibly says: ‘‘ The 
protection which cities enjoy from their 
different officials lies in the details of the 
work that is done by the subordinates.” 
The question is an old one, and one that 
has been frequently mooted during the 
last eight or ten years. At the time ofthe 
completion of the Bridge it was brought 
up anew and discussed. Now it is again 
revived, and in a manner that cannot 
fail to attract the widest attention of the 
most intelligent citizens of the two cities 
to the subject. Arguments both for and 
against the desirability of the union by 
my eminent fellow-citizens will be advan- 
ced, and I question not in an able man- 
ner in every instance. These arguments 
it remains for the people of Brooklyn to 
carefully weigh and consider. I may be 
mistaken, but I think that the publie 
sentiment of Brooklyn would eordially 
welcome a consolidation of the two cities. 
The Bridge, now superadded by the ferry 
system, will so affiliate the two in heart 
and sympathy, and so facilitate their mu- 
tual intercourse, that both, without any 
special courtship on either side, will alike 
ask the Legislature of the State to enact 
the ceremony of a municipal marriage ; 
and if this shall be done, then I venture 
to predict that each will be so happy and 
so well content with the other that neither 
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Brookiyn, Long Island City, and such 
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cally one in all things « xcept the matter 


wo cities are 


ique, it has 


of rovernment, and Vet t] e tT 








ho ¢ harac Te ris soft its own: it is cosmo- 
volitan, and gathers within its borders 
ives of a aces: 1t has crown 

that it has not been able to 

its population into an homo 

geneous peopl is some of the charac- 
ers s of London 1 many things it 
resembles Paris, in others it is like Liver- 
pool, and withal, it is largely a German 
city The extremely wealthy concentrate 
there from al pal ‘of the land, erecting 
palatial mansions for their residence, 
whilst in he nnumerable tenement 
houses is gathered seething mass of hu 
mal ve a larg poe ntage of which is in 
poverty and degra ol The very rich 
and the very poor find a residence in New 
York : on the other hand, Brooklyn has 
no citizens of large wealth, although, of 
course, It bousts of some families of con- 
siderable mea the larger proportion of 
its population is in comfortable circum 
stances, Brooklyn is pro rbially a eity 
of homes, which characteristic doubtless 
if will maintain as the circumstances 
which conduced to it will continue. Brook- 
has allof Lone Island to « x pand upon, 
and Jand is much cheaper than in New 


York. With 
as many buildings as 
moralizing 


it has 
de 
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SHOULD NEW YORK 
not prevail to any suchextent ; this alone 
would account for much of the difference 
between the two cities. As compared 
with the metropolis across the East River, 
Brooklyn is much like an overgrown 
country town whose citizens are public- 
spirited, unostentatious, independent, 
law- Wir ig and who take an intelligent 
interest in all matters which coneern the 
general a at In the matter of muni- 
cipal government, Brooklyn is very much 
ahead of New York. In fact, during the 
last four years our fair city has occupied 
a queenly position before the country, for 
she has been successfully working out an 
experiment which has drawn to her the 
attention of thoughtful people through- 
out the land. The difficult problem of 
properly governing a great city, with the 
ballot free, has come near 
No other city has so large a percent 
intelligent citizens who do their own 
thinking and who are independent at the 
ballot-box, unless possibly it be the city 
of Boston. In the city across the river, 
the percentage of foreign born, and the 
children of foreign born parentage, is 
much greater than with us. The result po- 
litically is the great, overshadowing 
Democratic party, united upon State and 
national questions, but divided into fae- 
tions upon local issues, which factions be- 
come machines in the hands of 
who so manage them that they control 
the immense patronage of a wealthy but 
badly governed municipality. ‘The Re- 
publican party of New York is practically 
of little importance in municipal matters: 
it is managed as a_ political machine by 
selfish politicians who run it largely in 
their own individual interest, and as a 
tender to the Democratic party, In 
Brooklyn, on the other hand, the political 
parties are more nearly balance “dl, 


being solved. 


age of 


. bosses,” 


( ‘ithe r 


party at times succeeds in electing their 


candidates ; this fact alone, if properly 
utilized, insures good municipal 
ment, 

If the two eities were united, 
would i be 


govern- 


Brooklyn 
swallowed up and ab- 
sorbed, its powers for usefulness lost; it 
could gain nothing through a decrease in 
taxation, for with only twice the popula- 
tion its annual tax levv is more than four 
times as great. It costs as much to run the 
city and county of New York as it did the 
entire county fifteen years before the civil 
war. If left to itself Brooklym’s future is 
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assured. It long since lost the reputation 
of being a city of dormitories only, and 
has won a distinctive place among the 
large cities of the world. As a manufac- 
turing centre, it is third in the number of 
industries, and fourth in the amount of 
capital invested, Its magnificent ware- 
houses extend for several miles along its 
water front, whilst its system of docks is 
unsurpassed on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The wonderful bridge which 
spans the river is the precursor of others 
to follow. When its system of rapid 
transit is fully developed, when its 
market at the Wallabout. with its great 


basin and docks are constructed : when 
the proposed tunnel under the East River 
shall be built and open for travel ; when 


its railroad system shall be enlarged by 
making direct connection with the trunk 
lines, one route being by a ferry across the 
Narrows, and a road along the shores of 
Staten Island, with bridges across the Kills, 
thus connecting with the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore and Ohio roads, the other route 
being by a bridge across the East River at 
Blackwell’s Island, thus connecting with 
the New York Central road: when all of 
these things shall be accomplished, as 
they are sure to be in the near future, 
New York may tind that the larger city is 
on the opposite side of the East River. 


Darwin R. JAMES. 


The question is, is aunion of New York 
and Brooklyn in one municipality desir- 
able 2 There is no coldness between the 
two cities except a river. The river is 
uw boundary for separation but a bond for 
union. ‘The two are moved by common 
impulses and practically united in’ com- 
mon pursuits. The New York merchant 
lives in Brooklyn; the Brooklyn resi- 
dent does business in New York. The 
people of the two cities seek gain and 
pleasure, Tabor and shop, and pursue 
business and amusements, in one place or 
both, as if no tidal currents flowed be- 
tween them. The great bridge and the 
numerous ferries, and common interests 
and aspirations make them one, with the 
double administration of a Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen and detail of police 
and tire departments, and the incidental 
separate tenation. There is nothing in 
the topography of the areas of the two 
against their being one. There is nothing 
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diverse in the characteristics or aims of 
the two populations requiring diversity of 
laws and administrations. There isnoth- 
ing in the econ omical 1 and needs of 
the two to make a suitable administrative 
government unsuitable for the 
other. And we must account of 
the fact tl in the near future, the 
whole a Kings County will consti- 
tute the City of 
lyn will be w 
the sea. 


deus 
for one 
take 
that, 
rea of 
‘ Brook- 
; East River and 
ne united city would 

be bounded } bv t » Hudson river” 
and such a union make 
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ocean, 
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space and verge for 
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lateral expansion. 

1¢ must have place for 
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swaddling | 


are too small for her: her energies are 
‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined.” ‘Give me 
room for + shij for my warehouses, 
for my manufactures, for the habitation 


of my busy population,” is her impera- 
tive demand. The city is virtually 
over tothe Harlom River ] 
Harlem into West 
room, more 
ery. Brookly. 
give the imperia 
the shore of the 
Queens County. 


ed room for war 


built 
‘i and ¢ verflows the 
‘hester County. More 
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ocean and to the hills of 
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down the shore of the Narrows from Bay 
Ridge to Gowanus and Coney Island 
down the shore of the Eas R ) to the 
Long Island Sound. Brooklyn ean br} 





to her spousals a dowry wort hy aun im- 
perial princess. And ‘New | 
bring to her consort her rank. 
tige, her wealth, and thi vast possibilities 
of her future and 


ing surplus of her 





to build up the larg 
srooklyn. 
These general considerations can be forti- 


fied and made irresistible by statistics of 
areas, of growth.of 


crease of 


Improvements and in- 
population, Immense 
unparalled : but the facts 
will be the 


almost 


and 


minds of all who 


cures 


present to 
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feel an interest in the question of union. 
These should be pondered and weighed, 
for the question of union will finally be 
de cided ae upon a clear settled 
tion of comparativi advantages, 


and Some 
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and convic- 
material 
not upon sentimental 


+] + 
(Hose mat 


erounds. 
been 
thers that might be 


0 erial advantages have 


Among 


adve rted to, 


added are, first. the greater economy of 
ausingle municipal administration: cond, 
harmony instead of local jealousy and an- 


tagonism in devising pol 
the welfare and power of 
(1es dwelling On, the 
third, a judi 
ulties and resources of both in Improving 
he facilities for inter-communication by 
ridges and tunnels and rapid 
These and many other ad- 
tages can be pointed out in fuller de- 
tail and more impr illustration 
when the que sstion comes to be debated, 
as it sure ly will be at an early day | 
the population assemblages of the 
cities. 

If so ore 


on 


itics to promote 
communi- 


»two sides of the river; 


the 


‘lous combination of the fae- 


’ 
ferries and 


image 


"assive 
I efore 


two 


at and grave a question could be 
the strength of a single and 
weighty opinion, | would be prepare d tovote 
upon it on the opinion of Mr. Stranahan. 
No living man ands better or so 
hatever for the 
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undaerst 


well, w concerns and makes 





greatness and welfare of Brooklyn and 
New York. No man among the living 
or the pee has as deeply pondered or as 
sugacl usly COMmprebe led the 1 ds of 
Brooklyn, and, wisely forecasting, has so 
a lently aided in | symmetrical dle- 
ve Jopnent and swilt srowth, her per- 
manent prosperity and welfare. No man 
has with such singular disinterestedness 


and devotion given the resources of a 
cupacious and practical intellect to make 
the little village into which he came to 
live the vast populous and beautiful city 
which, in the course of nature, will 
mourn his death When a citizen so 


and eminent- 
to move the 


Brooklyn, I shall 


public-spirited, and so 


W ise 
ly distinguished, rises union 


of AY W Y ork and 


a sincere pride in 


take 


second 
eco 1] 


> motion, 


JosHuA M. Van Cort. 


Should these two cities be united ? 
In other words, would it be wise in 
us to cast off our corporate name 
and character and become part of the 


city of New York ? The answer may 
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depend somewhat upon our experience. 
If we had failed in our efforts to carry on 
the municipal government we might well 
turn to our sister city for relief. But as 
we have not thus failed, as we have solved 
the problem of home rule, as our people 
are prosperous and contented, their rights 
secure, their future bright and full of 
promise, we need not favor this combina- 
tion. Why should we do so ? It rests 
with those who favor the alliance to assign 
the reasons ; reasons proper for the sup- 
port of a project of such weight and im- 
portance. 

What interest has the city of New 
York in this question 7 None whatever, 
unless it be all to her debts and taxes. She 
can extend her domain, as she has been 
doing, in Westchester County ; and with 
improved means of rapid transit a man 
doing business in Wall street will not lose 
much time in going to his attractive home 
in the extended parts of the city. Would 
those who do business in that city and 
reside in Brooklyn be more prosperous or 
happy after the consolidation 2? Does 
New York suffer because ships, compara- 
tively few, come to our wharfs to dis- 
charge their cargoes 2 Does the fact that 
a bridge has been built, largely at our 
expense, add force to the argument ? 
Would such incidents and relations, how- 
ever extended, induce any people to en- 


gage in agreatand doubtful undertaking? 


The present growth of Brooklyn is 
healthy and encouraging. We are not 
moved by a spirit of undue speculation, 
but the best improvements now being 
made within and beyond our corporate 
limits justify the hope that at no distant 
day the entire County of Kings will be 
included in the city of Brooklyn. — As to 
the extent of population and of manufac- 
turers, there will be a spirited and whole- 
some rivalry between Brooklyn and New 
York, our commerce and our banking 
business will not be equal to hers, nor 
will we have such magnificent structures 
as she has devoted to the sale and ex- 
change of stocks and of produce. But 
each city has it own distinct lines of 
service and usefulness, 

What would Brooklyn gain by the 
union? The value of real property 
might be enhanced. If so, to what pro- 
portion of the people would that be bene- 
ficial 2 Might not the rich, be made 
richer ; the poor poorer by the change ? 

What would Brooklyn lose ?. The power 
of self control, of civic management. 
Some institutions which she has loved and 
cherished may be torn up by the roots. 

Happily the difficulties in the way are 
formidable. You must have certain amend: 
ments of the constitution, some special 
legislation, and finally the consent of a 
majority of the people. 

JOSEPH NEILSON. 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


Died, January Ist, 1883. 


BY GEORGE 


W. BUNGAY. 


A kingly man, of humble birth ; 

And insignificant estate 

He stood with princes of the earth, 

Suncrowned among the greatest great. 
Patriot, statesman. orator ; 
Leader that moved in the advance. 
He toiled with hope and courage, for 
Justice and Liberty and France. 


Unawed by titled parlor knights ; 
Fearing no threats of tongue or pen, 
He sought the common people's rights, 
And freedom for his fellow men. 
Endowed with foresight of the sage, 
He put no trust in fickle chance. 
How glorious the golden page, 
Of his exploits, in sunny France 


Pp 


enates with rapture heard his speech, 
Charmed with the music of his words. 

He had the gift to rule and teach, 

His syliables in war were swords. 

His eloquence, though hushed by death, 
His memory will long enhance. 

The masses, with abated breath, 
Mourned at his bier, the chief of France. 


At half-mast dropped the oriflamme, 

\ shadow fell upon the day. 

Loud tolled the bell of Notre Dame, 

For a great soul had passed away. 
Where is the man of heart and soul, 
Whose wisdom is the incisive lance ? 
Who has the genius to control, 

The friends and enemies of France ? 
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NEW YEAR 


All over the world from time immemo- 
rial, New Year’s Day has 
upon as a season of rejoici 
as we hay: 
as it may have treated us, the fresh 
year always comes decked with the 
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loved the old, and 





bow colors of anticipation Mi 
often deceptive and only the very old 
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when Hope ** 
hair.” As Charles Lamb savs in his char- 
acter of ** Elia:” ** The bit 
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birth of the 
too wide to be } 
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ever regarded the first of 
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date their time, and count 
left. It is the nativity of 
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a variety of ways. 
With the Greeks it was a solemn fes- 
tival; with the Roma 
ing and g 
changed visits, and 
figs and dates covered with 
anantique jar is still said to be in ex- 
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it was a New 
ters to their patre ness, in the days of the 
early Roman emperors. The 
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find in later times that the pres 
of New Year’s gifts to royalty had 
rather a burden he 

Drake gives as his opinion that the 


continued in 
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these annual contributions. From peers 
and the down to 
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variegated display, turning the 
‘intoa veritable fancy baza 


doublets, embroidere 


mantles pre- 
cious stones, cloves, mirrors, fans, brace- 
lets, caskets, books. boxes of foreign 
sweetmeats, pots of green ong orange 


rves, confectionery 
sweet-water, are all mentioned, while 
Mrs. Blanche brought a 

and spoon, and Ab olon, 
he master of the Savoy, covered 
with cloth ot gold and bearin: plates of 
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the royal arms. 
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ey were obliged to use 
metal pins were just 
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in those days when tl 
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ever, from 
this we get the word **pin-money.” Gloves 
too, were popular New Year's presents, 
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in the case of Sir Thomas Moore, who, 
n Lord Chancellor, decided in favor of 
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In the rural districts of “ merrie Kng- 
Jand many odd New Year's customs 
prevailed, the most curious perhaps being 
wu frolie called ‘sapple howling” that 
Was supposed to secure a good crop of 
fruit for the coming season. On New 
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and armed with stout sticks, visited in a 
body all the orchards in the neighborhood. 
Here they encircled the apple trees and 
gaily repeated in chorus : 
‘Stand fast root, bear well top, 

Pray God send us a howling crop. 

Every twig, apples big ; 

Every bough, apples enou’, 

Hats full, caps full, 

Full quarter sacks full.” 


while one of the urchins accompanied 
them ona cow’s horn, and the rest rapped 
the trees vigorously with their sticks. To 
a listener ‘‘apple howling” must have 
seemed an appropriate name indeed. 

Across the border, in bonny Scotland, 
New Year's Eve is known as ‘‘hogmoney,” 
and formerly great liberty was given all 
classes during the last and first days of 
the year; the ‘‘daft days” as they were 
valled. © Certainly the mummers or mas- 
queraders who paraded the streets, seemed 
“daft,” as they ran about in fantastic 
costumes, holding out boxes, and begging 
for gifts of money and wassels. They 
were headed by a holiday chief, known as 
Rollet Follet, a sort of gaelic lord of 
misrule ; and he sometimes led his up- 
roarious band even into the *‘ kirk” where 
vigils were being held, while at each 
house they sang a quaint doggerel. 

Little lads and lasses too, had their sport, 
and on the last day of the old year went 
from house to house, begging for bread 
and cheese which they called ‘* hog- 
money,” and singing a queer little song: 

‘We are not daily beggars 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbor's children 
Whom you have seen before. 
Good master and mistress, 
When you're sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children 
Who are wandering in the mire.” 


We have a slight imitation of this in New 
York and Brooklyn, when on Thanks- 
giving Day companies of boys in fan- 
tustic dress and false faces come to our 
door begging for money or goodies. 

Time and civilization have done much 
to tone down these rude practices, but 
‘*hogmoney” is still the feast night of 
Scotland, and poor indeed is the High- 
land cottage where at this season the 
oaten cake has not given place to the cur- 
rant loaf or bun; and the ‘hot pint ” 
of flip; while every Scotch family watches 


anxiously for the ‘first foot,” or earliest 
guest on New Year’s morning, believing 
that much depends upon the character of 
that person who should never come 
empty handed. 

Boys and girls in France look forward 
with keenest delight to the New Year or 
le jour d’étrennes as they call it; for there 
it is a veritable feast of bon-bons. Rela- 
tives and friends make a round of visits, 
and always come laden with sugar plums 
and sweetmeats in dainty boxes, bags, or 
baskets. All is gay, bright and joyful, 
the streets are like fairyland, and the day 
usually ends with a family dinner, and 
social gathering in the evening. 

The fashion of calling on New Year's 
Day is the principal one that has de- 
scended tous, and that is rapidly dying 
out. It is an old Knickerbocker custom, 
brought from over the water by our Dutch 
ancestors, and when New York was New 
Amsterdam, Washington Irving tells us 
‘* New Year was truly a day of openhand- 
ed liberality, of jocund revelry, and warm- 
hearted congratulation,” and even less than 
fifty years ago, the table was spread in the 
drawing room over night with a bounte- 
ous store of turkey sandwiches, cakes, 
bonbons, and a thousand other trifles ; 
while the family was astir by dawn and 
ready to pay and receive calls from early 
morn till midnight closed the day. 
We have all known this pleasant genial 
custom, although in a less degree, for the 
reception hours have contracted year by 
year, until baskets on the bell handles 
are now more the rule than open houses, 
and parties of young people flock to the 
country to welcome the new year with 
games and dance and merry song. 

Artistic cards have largely taken the 
place of more substantial gifts, and these 
flit all over the land, with Happy New 
Year greetings to rich and poor. These 
paper souvenirs, however, are not so mod- 
ernan invention as we have been inclined 
to think, for if any reader will pay a visit 
to one of our Chinese laundries he will 
likely see the walls decorated with gay 
red papers marked with curious black 
characters. ‘These are Chinese cards re- 
ceived on their new year (a different day 
from our’s) and the fashion is probably 
as old as the flowery kingdom itself. 

So in one way or another, all the world 
keeps New Year’s Day and warmly wel- 
comes Father 'Time’s youngest born. 














DREAMS BEFORE SLUMBER. 


BY 


Just before the God of Slumber 
Takes me softly by the hand, 
Leading me along the highway 
Of the dreamer’s mystic land, 
There are moments, few and fleeting, 
When the mind and soul may meet, 
And the Real and Ideal 
Walk in Fancy’s golden street. 


Tam lying on my pillow ; 
Opened is night’s diamond door, 
And the clouded moon is raining 
Silver dew upon my floor ; 
While the carpet seems a garden, 
And its figured flowers arise, 
Living, glowing, and bestowing 
Glances from an hundred eyes. 


On the wall the shadowed curtain 
Flows and flutters to and fro, 
Like a visitant unearthly 
From the realms of Long-ago ; 
And I think I hear the murmur 
Of a low and weird strain, 
And the voice of her that loved me 
Calms the throbbing pulse of pain. 


GEORGE 


BIRDSEYE. 


Mother's voice creeps through the distance, 
Breathing blessings through the years, 
Just asin my fondled childhood, 
And I weep in happy tears ; 
Thinking how, from youth to manhood, 
She had led me through each day. 
Ah! she went before to Heaven 
Just that I might know the way! 


All our life is but a weary 
Searching over barren ground, 
From the breast of one fond woman 
Till one other’s breast is found,— 
From the mother’s, from whose being 
We have drawn our life before, 
To the wife’s with whose bright being 
We are one forevermore. 


From the son’s love to the lover’s 
Turns my heart by slow degrees ; 
And I see my loved one rising 
Likea star o’er moonlit seas ; 
And her lovely face, o’erflowing 
With its wealth of glory gleams, 
I bear with me from my chamber 
To the lordly Land of Dreams. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


A NOVEL: BY 
CHAPTER VII. 
BEGINNING A NEW LIFE. 

It is said that the serpent remains over 
the winter comatose and inert and becomes 
enveloped in a covering of skin that 
gradually closes over its eyes, until at 
last it gropes about aimlessly. But after 
atime the ardent heats of summer stir 
even this sluggish existence, until some 
supreme day of effort enables the creature 
to cast aside the binding cuticle. Then 
inspired by the vivifying rays of new 
darting light it suddenly changes its mood, 
and is quickened into alert and contin- 
uous motion. And so on that first day of 
my school life, the constricted folds that 
had tightened round me in my passive 
modes of being were now relaxing. 

I had been in the chrysalis state, but 
the enclosing fibres were now bursting 
asunder. What should I emerge? It re- 
mained to be seen. 

[ was so agitated by my reflections that 


MADELEINE 


VINTON DAHLGREN. 


I scarcely noticed when at half-past five 
the bell rang for recreation. Everyone 
instantly rose, and the hitherto quiet hall 
was filled with the clamor of school-girls’ 
voices. Miss Perkins came to me at once, 
and putting her arm affectionately around 
me said: ‘* Miss Cyrilla, I will go with 
you toyour room and we will inspect your 
wardrobe. We have tea at half-past six, 
and from eight till ten Madame Jacot 
holds an evening reception for her pension- 
naires. It is in fact a charming soirée- 
musicale at which you are expected to 
appear.” So saying, she led me toa third 
story room of moderate*size, which' I was 
to share with Josephine and Stéphanie. 
We each had small but neat beds and the 
entire arrangement of the apartment was 
comfortable. 

My trunk had already been placed there, 
and Miss Perkins kindly offered to assist 
me to unpack it, as she said my apparel 
must be taken ont and transferred to my 
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bureau and a small hanging closet which 
was appropriated to my own individual 
use. 

My trunk, she said, must be sent up to 
the trunk room in the attic. She desired 
me to hand for her inspection each article 
of my attire, which I did as I removed 
it from my trunk. The examination 
was critically conducted and was very 
unsatisfactory to the trained perceptions 
of Miss Perkins. 

After looking at several garments which 
she evidently did not approve of, she 
inquired, ‘Is your mamma, Miss Cyrilla, 
a woman of fashion ?” 

I thought how even a faint doubt on 
that vital point would distress my dainty 
little mother, and I unhesitatingly replied, 
‘‘She is a beautiful lady, who leads the 
fashions.” 

Miss Perkins involuntarily glanced at 
me as much as to say, ‘* Beautiful! 
fashionable! where is the resemblance ?” 
But she simply answered in a wondering 
tone, ‘* Then I am all the more surprised 
at the antiquated style of these dresses, my 
dear. They are to be sure fine in texture, 
but they lack the charm of the latest 
inventions. Candidly, they are not artis- 
tic. Pray who selected them ?” 

This was a new revelation to me about 
dress ; for 1 had never assisted at the long 
conferences my mother used to hold with 
her maid and her dressmaker, and I had 
always regarded any suggestions of Mammy 
on the subject of my own dresses as too 
tiresome to be listened to. I now realized, 
that after all, I had done that good faithful 
creature an injustice, and for the first 
time felt sorry that I had always thwarted 
her so constantly as to make it almost 
impossible for her even to get a dress 
fitted at all. 

I thought of my faithful nurse, seated on 
my trunk and wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her white apron, and so I faint- 
ly answered, ‘* Mammy.” 

‘‘Mammy !” repeated Miss Perkins, with 
a puzzled look, ‘‘who in the wide world 
can ‘Mammy’ be ?” 

I explained all about Mammy, adding 
that I loved her. 

At this she burst into a hearty laugh and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, that explains, selected 
by an old darkey. This must at once be 
remedied, Cyrilla. Let me see—you have 
only six dresses, and not one ad la mode. 
Well, to-night miss, we must be content 


that you are a little rustic maiden to sit 
ina corner and play wall-flower, but by 
another week we shall have transformed 
you into a demoiselle toute comme tl faut. 
Let me look again—not one silk dress— 
well, it is too bad—but here isa cashmere 
that is soft and fine and has a suspicion of 
style about it. This you must wear to- 
night. Fortunately, to-morrow Madame 
gives a holiday, that the young ladies may 
attend a matinee. I will sacrifice myself 
and go with you to assist you to purchase 
a suitable outfit. I shall find my pleasure 
in doing my duty.” 

‘You are very good,” murmured I, 
quite dazed by the flow of talk. 

‘* Notat all,” said she, ‘*my life is made 
up of these unselfish acts. I hope for my 
reward (assuming a solemn look) a hun- 
dred fold in the hereafter. But to re- 
sume our work, twelve dresses at the 
least are needed (counting on her fin- 
gers). Let us count, two costumes for 
promenade,—the young ladies of Madame 
Jacot’s school are always noticed when 
they walk in Washington Square, and you 
will at once be observed as a new-comer. 
It must be understood from the start that 
you belong to a fashionable and a wealthy 
family. Did you not say, Miss Cyrilla, 
that your mamma was wealthy ?” 

‘She is said to be so, I believe,” I re- 
plied with a mantling flush on my cheeks. 
Like most people who have always led 
provincial lives, and been surrounded by 
affluence and ‘‘the troops of friends” 
that the lavish uses of money brings, I had 
supposed that everybody knew all about 
us, and if our family recognized any one, 
they were to be received by others with- 
out question; and here, I, Miss Cyrilla 
Kenneth, with the right too, to use an old 
English crest if I chose to do so, and with 
cousins belonging to the very best families 
allover the South who owned hundreds 
of slaves, and here I was to be questioned 
as if I was a nobody, by a hired teacher. 

All this flashed angrily through my 
brain, for I was a little bundle of preju- 
dices without knowing it. 

But Miss Perkins went steadily on with- 
out seeming to notice my moody silence, 
for she was quite absorbed in the antici- 
pated pleasure of to-morrow’s shopping 
expedition. 

««'T'wo dresses for the school room. two 
others for church,—for Madame Jacot ex- 
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pects her young ladies to be suitably attire: 
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for church. A church dress, my dear,” she 
explained, ‘‘must have a peculiar quiet 
elegance, as if to say, neutral tints suit me 
best when I soar on the wings of prayer— 
ha, ha, (she laughed almost imperceptibly) 
that is a nice figure of speech to use at 
the soirée. It is very bad form, dear Miss 
Cyrilla, for any woman not to look devo- 
tional in church, and we train our young 
ladies to cultivate very pious manners in 
the presence of an observing congregation. 
You see, the slightest levity would give 
scandal in such a very fashionable school 
as ours. Why what do you think dear, 
even I once came very near giving a 
scandal in the midst of Dr. Thrill’s_ ser- 
mon, for in my haste not to be late I had 
forgotten properly to secure my _ trouble- 
some hair, the comb fell out as I leaned 
forward a little, when I was looking inter- 
ested, and indeed dear it would have been 
a scandal, but I fainted,” and suiting 
the action to the word she gave her little 
comb a slight twitch and down fell the 
splendid masses of her hair, lad I not 
seen my mother’s hair surrounding her, 
like glorious waves of light, I would think 
this the most beautiful that could be. 

Again amomentary pause, she evident- 
ly had expected the usual tribute of ad- 
miration, but yielding to my old habit, 
I only thought, and said nothing. A 
slight shade of displeasure passed over 
her pale face, but she went on with the 
count. 

‘Let me see, where were we ? Oh yes,two 
dresses for church and at least four or even 
six would not be too many, for opera, 
matinées, soirées, charity balls, concerts. 
The choice must be perfect for Madame’s 
soirées, because the most distinguished 
people attend these evenings, and the 
high reputation of Madame’s school must 
be sustained. We may manage with so 
small a number as ten, at least we can 
commence in this way. Then, oh dear me, 
you must have an opera wrap, some hats, 
gloves and boots to match your dresses. 
It is a first principle, one of the cardinal 
virtues that a young lady should be im- 
maculate as to her gloves and shoes. We 
shall have a delightfully tiresome day, 
my dear, for really except your very nice 
underwear, and that zs nice J see, you have 
absolutely nothing to wear. Ah, we must 
not forget ribbons, sashes, neckties and a 
trifle of valenciennes lace, also a lorgn- 
ette, a velvet prayer-book and vinaig- 
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ette, if you have headache in church it 
is graceful to carry one,and fans, too. The 
proper use of a fan is an accomplishment, 
one must begin early too,to make the move- 
ments seem natural—and remind me 
of a bouquet-holder Cyrilla, for Madame 
expects her young ladies to carry flowers. 
We have also to select jewelry. I do not 
mean anything elaborate, because this 
would be in bad taste for so young a lady, 
but some trifles to match your costumes, 
almost infantile perhaps, such as a brooch, 
a locket, one or two rings and simple ban- 
gles, coral or amber necklace might also 
be permitted, but as to these bagatelles, we 
can decide when we are shopping.” 

And thus she chatted on with a volu- 
bility I had never before heard equaled, 
until the tea bell rang, and we descended 
to tea. 

When we entered the room we found 
already seated at the head of the table 
Madame, her two daughters support- 
ed on either side by Mesdemoiselles 
Angélique and La Perle. Mademoiselle 
Sauterelle presided at the other end, and 
Miss Perkins took her place among the 
PenstoOnnares. No was allowed to 
ask for anything or make any remarks 
except in French, and then in a very low 
voice ; indeed no conversation was ex- 
pected other than the discussion of the 
repast exacted, so the meal was soon at 
an end. I noticed, however, that before 
Madame and her daughters was placed a 
service of silver and nice French china, 
intended solely for their use. Later on I 
was aware that dainty dishes, ‘‘ lonnes- 
bouches” as Madame called them, were 
served to this trio, while the rest of us, 
as if below the salt in feudal days, were 
only offered very plain fare. 

Occasionally, something appetizing 
would be sent to Mademoiselle, with the 
compliments of Madame, but this court- 
esy was never extended to Miss Perkins. 
I suppose there was some invisible line of 
demarcation which classed the latter as 
somewhat lower in the social scale. All this 
selfish gourmandise was covered with the 
fine gloss of formality, so as to make it 
difficult to take exception. Madame was 
in delicate health Miss Perkins hinted, 
and the young ladies so very severely 
taxed with social demands that the phy- 
sician had to prescribe a very abundant 
nourishment. 

At eight o’clock the pensionnaires were 
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assembled in the two parlors of Madame. 
The front parlor was called the drawing- 
room, and here Madame and her daught- 
ers received in great state the company 
who once a week attended these so-called 
soirées-musicale. On this occasion some 
forty or fifty persons were present. 

The young ladies chaperoned by Made- 
moiselle,with Miss Perkins bringing up the 
rear, filed into the back parlor, where they 
were duly seated with solemn stiffness. 
There stood in this room a grand piano, 
and a fine double action concert harp. 
These instruments had been carefully at- 
tuned so as to be used together in con- 
certed pieces. A sort of programme was 
marked out for the better exhibition of 
the musical talent of the pupils, and the 
especial glorification of the accomplish- 
ments of the Madame and her two daught- 
ers. 

Mesdemoiselles Angélique and La Perle 
always opened with a grand duet for 
piano and harp, and their musical ability 
was displayed at intervals during the 
evening. 

The more feeble efforts of the pupils 
served as admirable foils, although Mad- 
ame Jacot graciously played a harp ac- 
companiment while Stéphanie sang ‘‘ Ma 
Normandie” with much expression, and 
finally Miss Perkins was allowed to sing 
ina duet with another pupil who had a 
good mezzo-soprano, but scarcely pure 
enough for a solo. Miss Perkins had a 
really pathetic contralto voice, in which 
were minor tones that caused me to recall 
some of the desolate moments of my past 
life. 

When I heard these notes, I could not 
realize that they were poured forth from 
the same prattling throat that had ex- 
pended itself with such volubility on the 
subject of my dress some hours previous. 
Is the change, thought I, only another 
phase of her character, or is it simply the 
result of careful training? If indeed 
this result can be obtained by instruc- 
tion, I shall not be idle. And I resolved 
to study assiduously, to see if I too could 
not create a charm outside of myself. If 
lam homely, as my mother used to tell 
Mammy, thought I, there is no reason 
why my hopes of happiness should begin 
and end with my want of good looks. It 
is better to be fascinating than to be 
handsome, and if I am agreeable, people 
will love meand seek me. As I sat quietly 


in the corner where Miss Perkins had 
hidden me, on account of my cashmere 
dress, I had the benefit of busy thinking, 
being thus an observer and not an actor 
in the scene before me. 

Presently lemonade and sponge-cake in 
that delicate form called lady-fingers, 
were served, first to the company and 
then to us, and so quietly was all con- 
ducted that when Miss Perkins left the 
room at ten o’clock and we all silently 
followed, our disappearance seemed abso- 
lutely to be unnoticed by the gay guests 
who were amusing themselves in the 
drawing-room; and never once by any 
accident even had one of us crossed the 
charmed threshold of that salon. The 
world flitted before us as a phantasma- 
goria of shadows, and we were the lookers- 
on. 

As we quietly ascended the stairs to our 
respective rooms, the dining-room door 
opened and gave us a tantalizing glimpse 
of a handsomely spread table upon which 
were placed the delicacies of the season. 
Half an hour later, the movement below 
and more eager tones of conversation, 
made us aware that supper was being 
served to the guests of Madame. 

Josephine and Stéphanie had entered 
our room at the same time that I did, 
but I noticed that they made no prepara- 
tions to retire, but sat still as if expecting 
something. 

I was getting ready to go to bed, as I 
was very tired, when a slight tap at the 
door was at once answered by my room- 
mates. 

Some five or six young ladies entered 
on tip-toe. They saluted me with mock 
gravity and informed me that I was ex- 
pected to celebrate the first day of my 
coming amongst them by giving them ‘‘a 
treat.” 

At this unlooked for announcement I 
exclaimed in dismay, ‘‘ A treat ! Why 
how can I give a treat? What do you 
wish me to do?” ‘* We will show you,” 
answered Stéphanie speaking very low, 
** follow us.” 

There was not a little giggling, as we 
all crept stealthily to the trunk room in 
the attic. So soon as we were all in, the 
door was locked. Then the girls formed 
a cirele and bade me stand in the middle, 
saying that I ‘must be solemnly initiated 
in the mysteries of their guild.” 

* (fuilt girls,” L cried out quite fright- 
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ened. ‘‘I beg force me 
into any guilt.” 
quiet laughter, but 
who was then as always the 
exciting scenes, sald : 
‘““You are a consummate and 
deserve to be well roasted and served up 
to Madame with green apple sauce, but 
I'll let you off this time. What we mean 
by guild is our secret society, and we 
now propose to ao you the honor to admit 
you as one of us, sO soon as you shall take 
the — We are a and 
on the ac- 


of you not to 
Whereat there was much 
presently Stéphanie 
leader in all 


fToose, 


mht ancient 
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honorable set, bent cl 
quirement of 
pri nciples are first 
} } ee 4 £ 
I attainment ol! 


born with us, 





the sweets of existence, our 

class and our aim is 
good peln ‘goodies.’ 
This is a 
as we had 
tooth:’ we wi 


that was 





from the beginni ra 
l now proceed to  iaithetar 
hold up your right hand Mis 
: word 


the oath, 
Neveos I] . . . + . 
Cyrilla, and repeat word for 
ke } 


ne : 


aft . 
alte}? 


I do solemnly swear, 

That I never el dare, 
3y word or by look, 

By look or by Bie 

To let any one know 

Where, we secretly go.” 


After I had repeated all this rigmarole 
each girl gave mea slap on my sh oulder, 
I was in- 


2 4 + aa } ; 7.3 
formed that I had been duly installed 








into th secret order of ‘* Good-Goody ; 
that if I was true to my oath, thev were 
boun d to help m t if I got into trouble, 
but if on the other hand lever “‘blabbed 

I would have a hard time of it. 

Then a wi! Ww Was cautiously raised 
and Stéphanie leant out a little, and 
peering into the ss, applied a small 
silver whistle to her mouth and gave out 
a prolonged low not« Having given this 
pote aes RE Ee ER ae 
signal, atrunk was opened and @ basket 
to which was tied a long rope was taken 
out and carefully lowered by Josephine 
ul stephanie j 

After a short pause, several of the girls 
began to ] at the rope, and presently 
the well filled hamper was lifted safely 
nto the room: meanwhile the others wer 

ng fresh linen towels over the trunks 
upon which the contents of the basket 
were spread out. 

It was a savory feast, after the special 
tastes of school-girls—consisting of sand- 

} 
wiches, pickles, ple, cakes, fruit and 
candies These ‘‘stolen sweets” wer 
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eaten with a relish, and many a sly joke 
told at thee xpense of teachers and scholars 
alike. I was duly instructed as to the float- 
ing gossi p of the school. That Madame 
had when a young girl run away with Mon- 
sieur who was a professor of lan- 
guages, Madame was the daughter 
of a ‘French Count, who never would 
forgive his child, that Monsieur had been 
very oad to her, and obliged a" sarge 
music and the languages so that ske 
nt help him make money ; he that 
hen Monsieur died, Madame had contin- 
ric to teach, but that as she was now 
rich, she did not teach any more, but only 
plaved the harp at the soirées, and pre- 
sided at the table. Then I was informed 
hat Miss Perkins had told some one, who 
in turn told Josephine, that Mademoiselle 
Sauterelle was no more French than the 
man in the moon, that indeed the said 
man who was made of green cheese might 
have been her father, because her name 
was Green. “Just to think of the fraud, 
said _Stéphanie, ‘calling Sauter- 
“Oh no,” said another, 


truth for is not ‘ Sauterelle’ a 


Jacot 
hast 
while 


} lf 
herself 


she tells the 
green 
ving insect ?” 
Whereupon there was a laugh that if it 
had not suppressed would have 
swelled into the uproarious. 

And last of all, it was really known that 
Miss Perkins was having a flirtation with 


the doctor. 


been 


‘“‘She began,” said one, ‘by 
her ree down.” 
‘An then straightway she 
sald another. 
In fact these merry girls seemed to have 
guessed at everybodv’s foibles. 
I never had enjoved myself so much in 


my life before, and I felt my spiri 





ts rise 


equal to the occasion. So all my associ- 
ates voted me “first rate.” It was car- 
ried by an unanimous vote that hence- 
forth I was to be let into all the secrets 
of their ‘‘gang,” and these were not a 
few. 

J, in turn, made a little speech, in which 


into all these 
great event 


J mentioned ‘ that be ng let 
secrets, was without doubt thi 


ts 
of my life, and that I hoped to prove my- 
self worthy of such flattering confidence. 


‘But,” said I, ‘‘ one thing still puzzles 


me, how is this my treat 
‘6 Oh,” laughed Stéphanie, 


t 
! 
pialner, you pay for it. 


‘‘ nothing 
can be 
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‘‘But how can I do this”? again en- 
quired I, ‘I do not know where, or how 
this supper has been procured ; who am I 
to pay?” ‘* You will know soon enough 
Miss Simplicity,” said Stéphanie, it will 
come in with your confectioners bill. 
Madame allows us to order what we 
choose, and we add, when we choose. You 
must give the chamber maid, Mary Anne, 
a dollar, because she slipped out with the 
order for the entertainment. We have 
these suppers soirée nights, when Miss 
Perkins goes off to bed with the chickens, 
and Madame and Mademoiselle and every- 
body else are too busy to think of us. 
These are our ‘petits-soupers,’ as Mad- 
ame would call them.” 

‘‘Do they never give you cramps?” I 
ventured to ask. 

‘Shut up,” said Stéphanie, ‘‘don’t spoil 
our digestion, and above all don’t be too 
wise for your age. Madame has a certain 
cure if we are ailing.” 

*« And that ?” gasped I. 

** An essence of a tropical bean,” said 
Josephine, ‘‘ called castor, ag 

“lt is getting stupid,” said one, ‘lets 


es “But what,” asked I, ‘‘am I to do with 
this jar of pickles and this mince pie, and 
all these cakes and this box of candy ?” 

«‘Put them in your band-box Cyrilla,” 
said Stéphanie, ‘‘and give them to Mary 
Anne when you pay her for helping us.” 

“‘What healthy soirées these are,” was 
laughingly suggested, ‘‘lemonade and 
lady fingers in the parlor and no end of 
supper in the attic. 

‘¢ They form our manners, don’t they ?” 
said another. 

** Aud teach us to talk French and walk 
Spanish,” added a third. 

Thus jesting, the time wore on to mid- 
night, when we descended to our respec- 
tive rooms, just as Madame’s gue:ts were 
making their parting salutations in the 
drawing rooms below, and all were 
exclaiming ‘* What an admirably con- 
ducted pensionnat was that of Madame 
Jacot.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONTINUANCE OF SCHOOLDAYS. 

The next morning Mr. Irwin called to 
bid me good-bye, and he seemed rather 
surprised but very well pleased to find 
me contented. He also asked to see 
Stéphanie Morelle, having promised her 
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father to do so, and as she was several 
years older tlfan myself, he said to her: 

**T hope, Miss Stéphanie, you will be 
a good friend to my little Cyrilla.” 

‘* Certainly, sir,” quickly replied Stéph- 
anie, ‘‘she is the baby of the school, and 
we must help to train her in the way she 
she should go.” 

Mr. Irwin smiled at this school-girl 
sally, and went away evidently much re- 
lieved at finding me already so much at 
home in my new situation ; for he must 
have expected that I would be somewhat 
dejected. 

I did feel badly when the dear old 
gentleman left us, as I stood at the win- 
dow straining my eyes until he was finally 
quite out of sight ; and something like a 
real home-sickness came over me, as I 
thought of all the weary past—of the li- 
brary and my father’s picture, of Mammy, 
and in a certain way ‘of my mother. But 
with her image stood as a shade beside 
her that other hated one. ‘This last re- 
flection served as a salutary tonic it was 
so bitter, and when at this moment Stéph- 
anie lightly touched my arm saying in a 
cheery but patronizing tone: ‘‘ Don’t be 
doleful, little one, cheer up,” I was ready 
to answer her with a smile ; whereupon 
she drew my hand within her own, and 
we walked arm in arm to the busy school- 
room. 

But we were only assembled there for 
an hour’s study, as the young ladies were 
to accompany Mademoiselle to the mati- 
née that Miss Perkins had mentioned the 
day before. 

Madame Jacot thought that it had a 
salutary effect upon the pupils and also 
upon the public eye, to marshal her school 
in due order to attend places of interest 
and amusement : and of course these occa- 
sions were of not infrequent occurrence. 
It certainly was a pleasing sight to be- 
hold twelve blooming young ladies, all 
attired with good taste, taught to hold 
themselves well and to walk in unison ; 
and of course they attracted no little at- 
tention wherever they appeared. It was 
well-known that Madame Jacot’s school 
was very fashionable and very expensive, 
and that all the pensionnaires in attend- 
ance must be wealthy, and this fact in- 
vested their sortie with additional interest. 

Undoubtedly, it had something to do 
with the fact that there usually hovered 
near this marching column, a sort of 
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skirmishing detachment of light troops, 
who deployed from time to time in loose 
order, so as to harass the enemy not a 
little. These light troops, who sustained 
this sort of running fight, were composed 
of various impecunious young men of 
fashion, who kept themselves well posted 
as to the movements of this school. and 
the enemy existed in that slight but alert 
guardian, Mad 

~ Very often 
to | imm} 


tO De SO 
capture, or 





emoiselle. 

the dar seemed 
nt that to avoid possible 
desertion from the ranks, 


indeed, wer 


} 





Miss Perkins was detached to bring up 
the rear, when Mademoiselle would head 
the column with the young lady who re- 


quired the most vigilant surveillance, 


while to Miss Perkins would be con- 
signed some other pupil whom it was 
mportant to prote ct. This ar- 





, Which was tacitly understood 
ung ladies. gave to the ir prome- 
nades a romantic and exciting interest, 


exercised in 
is vigilance. 


for their wits were in turn 


manifold schemes to elude th 


I had already the evening previous been 
—_ Pe i e .: 
informed confi +} ] 
firtation lat 





Madem: iselle : 


last promenade in ington Square, the 
} 4 } +: } - 

young lady had stopped just long enough 

to tie her shoe and pick up a note at one 


and the same time, while a few days previ- 
become 
sch 00] whi le 


smelling-salts 


ous she had in passing a drug-store, 


as to stop the whole 
lin to purchase 
PJ th 

and receive another note at the instan 
Possibly M: adi na eA ‘ted the ruse, 
for the 


rirls said she was as heaps as any 


‘ 


susper 


old rat, and no trap could be sprung for 


her a second time with success. That 
very morning she had menetanse from 
the —o of the study-hall that here- 
after the young ladies must be more care- 


their walking 
spectacle to see 
count of the 
pupil. She 
also desired that the young ladies should 
provide themselves with vinaigrettes in 


their future walks as a precaution against 


the inspection of 
it was a shocking 
the school stopped on ac 


.o})oe} , f } ‘careless 
hegigence O] one carele 


the recurrence of a few days past. 

** But,” said Stéphanie, sotto voce to 
one of the confederates, as they left 
the study-hall, ‘‘the ways and means 
of us girls are past finding out, and in 


g 
ite of boots and vinaigrettes we 


her laced 


} 
shall come off conquering heroines yet.’ 
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I quite longed to go with the school, as 
I had never been educated to the appre- 
ciation of shopping, and I rather dreaded 
the ‘hard day’s work” which Miss Per- 
kins had informed me was before us. 
sut there was no escape, and | 
found myself threading Chestnut street, 
and a curious observer of all the devious 
ways that seem to the souls of 
women who are bent upon selecting some- 
thing to wear. Miss Perkins was an 
adept at this sort of business, and as her 
purchases for the school were very large 
in the course of the vear, she was treated 
with obsequious wherever we 
made our appearance. 

It was a strange world into which I 
was ushered. and I was dazed and over- 
whelmed with the technical jargon which 
the exhibition of each class of goods 
elicited. So many different things were 
tried on, I was so turned around and 
whirled about, that I half laughed, half 
cried as I mentally compared myself to 
the manikin I had so often seen swinging 
helplessly round and round in my mother’s 
boudoir. 

I was nota little si 


soon 
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7 
pouteness 


irprised too, at the 
generosity of some of the shop-keepers, 
who ‘‘threw in,” as they termed it, va- 
rious little articles that Miss Perkins went 
in raptures over, begging her to accept 
them as mere trifles not worth mentioning. 
These however, she preferred to carry her- 
self, so as to avoid any possible confusion 
with my purchases, and they were duly 
tucked away ina pretty silk bag or reti- 
cule, which hung daintily upon her arm, 

These bagatelles, she explained to me, 

he could not refuse, for fear of giving 
ahaa. They were after all mere nothings, 
such as a necktie, a bit of lace, and. a 
small manany fan. 

She then narrated to me, with captiva- 
ting simplicity, how generous some of the 
young ladies were, who always insisted on 
her acceptance of adress or a love of a 


hat, on account they said of the trouble 
they had given her: not that she felt it 


to be any trouble, only because (hey were 
so thoughtful. 

‘And why Miss Perkins,” said I, sud- 
denly recollecting that she had actually 
deprived herself of a mat solely for 
my benefit, and that she had spared no 
pains in making selections for me, ‘ why 
may I not have that pleasure as well as 
others 7’ 
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“©Oh, dear child, you are foo good,” 
exclaimed she in a kind of unfeigned sur- 
prise, ‘“‘ who would ever imagine you 
could be so persistent ?’ 

Now, I had not been persistent at all, 
but I did not fail to become so, until 
gracefully yielding to my importurity she 
said, ‘I cannot hurt your feelings Cy- 
rilla, you are such a dear generous girl, 
so I leave this little matter entirely to you. 
[ am in your hands, do as you please.” 

* Bu-ut Miss Perkins,” I stammered, 
‘Tam so ignorant about dress, will you 
not add to the obligation by making the 
selection yourself ?” 

“Well dear, if you will have it so, | 
will procure just one thing as a souvenir 
of this pleasant morning spent in your 
service.” 

So saying, she took me into a beautiful 
establishment a square distant, where she 
selected a silk wrap which was probably 
the most costly thing we had purchased. 
This she insisted on wearing home, on 
account of the pleasure it gave her to be 
reminded of my considerate attention. 

“Now Cyrilla, my darling,” said the 
gratified little woman, compiacently wrap- 
ping her plump figure in the recent pur- 
chase, ‘four task is ended. Are you 
not quite famished? Tam surethat Lam.” 

Every school-girl always responds to such 
an invitation ; especially one who belong- 
ed to the secret society of the right ancient 
and honorable of the ‘* goody-goody,” so I 
replied withalacrity: ‘* Yes, I am tired 
and hungry too.” 

Within a few steps was a tempting con- 
fectioner’s shop, such as only Philadel- 
phia can offer, and it ‘* happened ” as 
she said, to be the very one that supplied 
Madame Jacot’s school, Miss Perkins 
was ‘an old customer” here too, and 
we were at once put in possession of a 
charming nook, where we lost no time in 
discussing the delicious luncheon she had 
ordered. 

As we were leaving the shop,she stopped 
at the clerk’s counter, and leaning for- 
ward just a little, said ina half whisper : 
“This young lady is Miss Cyrilla Kenneth, 
anew boarder at Madame Jacot’s school ; 
she will open an account here, and this 
luncheon will be charged to her.” 

** Certainly Miss,” bowed the polite 
clerk,” “we are happy to meet any orders 
of Madame Jacot’s pupils.” 

So we walked out greatly refreshed. 


** Ah, one thing more Chérie,” said Miss 
Perkins, *‘ we are now invigorated and 
equal to a little longer walk, and we will 
go to the florist. It is not very far from 
here.” 

[ wondered ‘* what next ?” But I had 
no time to enquire, for she rattled on. 

“Tt will be a graceful compliment Cy- 
rilla, to Madame Jacot, if you order for 
her a basket of flowers, and Madame 
will not fail to appreciate the attention, for 
she has great delicacy of feeling I assure 
you. Indeed, my child, to learn to make 
presents with a lavish hand is a part of a 
liberal education, and one of the ameni- 
ties of life which we should never 
overlook. Ilave not states and even the 
greatest empires, been moved to action 
of “pith and moment,” by the_ skill- 
ful and adroit use of sueh means ? 
And it is expected that the pupils of 
Madame Jacot’s school will one day oe- 
cupy the leading positions in society. 
Who knows for instance, but you may one 
day marry the Governor’s son or the Pres- 
ident’s nephew, or even the President 
himself, who knows? Every American 
girl may aspire just as high as every Amer- 
can man; it might be you, it mght in- 
deed be me, we must be prepared when 
we educate, for any emergency Cyrilla.” 

Now, it required the genius of Miss 
Perkins tolink the florist’s with the White- 
House; but in my imagination after that 
they always remained connected. It does 
require such a very small acorn to grow 
the mightiest oak. 

So babbling along, we entered the green- 
house where the intoxicating perfume of 
flowers wafted me once again that day, 
in memory, back to Valeour. But only for 
an instant of revery, for soonas the bas- 
ket of flowers had been ordered, Miss Per- 
kins said to the young lady who tilled our 
order : 

‘This is Miss Cyrilla Kenneth, she is a 
new pupilof Madame Jacot and will open 
an account with you. Please charge this 
basket to her.” 

“With pleasure,” answered the affable 
florist, as he presented her with a bunch 
of neapolitan violets and gave me a rose- 
bud. 

And I went out wondering what sortilege 
was practiced in| Madame Jacot’s school 
that had the effect of an ** open sesame’ 
everywhere. 


(To be Continued.) 
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« But Edward’s father did not want to 
come to Chicago because it was a very for- 
forn place, then all sand and marsh; he 
wanted to farm on the clean new land 
farther south. So, as he was a rich man, 
he bought a great tract of land on the 
Ohio river, and started from old Eng- 
land with two ships he had hired, a 
hundred English folk who were ready 
to help start a colony down there, and a 
great many cattle and stores very much 
like Abraham in the Bible when he went 
to the promised land. They had a pleasant 
voyage, landed in good time in New York, 
went out west just as they intended, found 
the great tract of land all right, built 
their log houses, got out their ploughs, 
went to work to turn the sod, and let out 
their cattle, and they went to work to 
push the deer and buffalo westward as 
they always do. 

‘But there was one thing, I think, Mr. 
Flower had not thought of when he made 
up his mind to settle close by the river, 
he was on the dead line between slavery 
and freedom. You do not know children, 
what these words ‘slavery * and the * dead 
line,’ mean. But in no very long time 
when these Flowers had begun to bloom 
again on the great green prairie, a man 
would steal across the river, sometimes with 
his wife and children, and come to their 
door wild dark nights, stand there witha 
sad look in their eyes, very much like a 
dog when you get him tied up in a corner 
and say now let’s have some fun, (signs of 
of trouble in a corner by the fire). And 
the man would say something to old Mr. 
Flower he could not make out very well, 
but he would know what was the matter, 
he was a slave who had run away from his 
master, they were all slaves, wife and 
children and all, perhaps he would say, 
also they were to be sold down the river, 
so would he not take pity on them and 
help them to get free? 

“Well, what could he do, send them 
over the river 2? And what could Edward 
do, the brave boy, could he say we must do 
that,or else the neighbors will be down on 
us and ruin us root and branch? If they 
were kinsmen of Saint Robert who had 
pity on the slaves in the forest six hun- 
dred years before, and true Flowers from 
the good old graft and stock, you may 
be sure they would pity these poor crea- 
tures again, and they did. So they would 
take them in, and help them, the best they 


knew toward their freedom, and not one of 
them ever crossed the Ohio again into 
slavery if the Flowers could helpit. They 
fought for them and took their cases into 
court when that was best, and when it 
was found that this was what they meant 
to do always, then they did make it hot 
for them all around. 

**Edward was only a boy when this 
trouble began, but boys grow fast when 
there is work like that to do, and he was 
very soon able to hold his own in the 
fight. Then I suppose persons like Mr. 
Coles would drop inand say ‘how dew, you 
are in trouble I hear about them slaves, 
count me in and [ll be right thar’, and 
others who would say ‘‘durn it, Illinois 
has to be a free state when she comes 
into the Union or we'll know the reason 
why,’ for they wanted to make this a 
slave state too, like that over the river. 

‘So when the time came for making 
speeches through the settlements, they 
turned in all the free-hearted men and 
made speeches for freedom and a_ free 
state, and our Edward they say could talk 
the legs off an iron pot, but that is a hard 
thing to believe. Still they could and did 
talk so grandly—the English and Amer- 
icans who loved freedom better than their 
own lives—that when it came to the vote in 
the year I was born,of all years,they voted 
to make Illinois a free state, and Edward 
Flower’s name stands high in the story of 
the way it was done. Yes, and while this 
great fight was going on, those who hated 
and feared Edward Flower because he was 
so staunch and true,and would not give up, 
said like the evil mer in the gospel ‘this 
is the heir; let us kill him and then the in- 
heritance will be ours,’ and made up 
their minds how it should be done in the 
old base way we all hate so who are men 
and not cowardly brutes of shooting bim 
in the dark. But a friend warned Ed- 
ward to look out, and so he quietly got out 
of their way. Hehad a cousin Richard 
however, who was about the same height 
and the same gait, and one night think- 
ing this was Edward they killed him. 
Ile loved freedom also, and fell a martyr 
to the great good cause. 

**So you see what [mean children, by ecall- 
ing these Flowers saints who lived in Ilh- 
nois. They were not like Robert in 
some things, did not turn hermits and 
live among the rocks, but they were like 
him in being altogether good and brave, 
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and in standing up and fighting for those 
who had none to help them. the slaves of 
ourown days. And while Robert could 
only do so much, they did so much more: 
he had only one little town and the forest 
for his share, but they had the whole new 
state that was to be of Illinois, and he had 
to leave the poor creatures by the river 
very much as he found them, but when 
they left our land the day had begun to 
dawn when every man black and whi 
in our republic would be free. 
‘For they left Illinois and went 


England, and then in the coi 
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Edward Flower did something else that 
was like the good saint. He always loved 
dumb creatures, dogs and horses espec- 
lally, as the saint loved the deer. And 
he began to notice how the horses were 
tormented by the ; bearing 
reins they used, and how cruel they were 
on the poor creatures, and he be- 
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gan to cry ° on 


business. ty already for 


the prevention of cruelty to animals but 
it had grown rich, gone to sleep, and did 
not like to be disturbed. It was holding 
a Board meeting one day in London,there 
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great war broke out, and talked for free- 
dom to the people in the great towns and 


in country places just as John d 
and Mr. Forster and other brave and good 
men. Hesaid we were sure to win in 
the end, ild be set 
free, and English mind what 
hey were about. The best in Eng- 
ind did mind, and stood by us,and Edward 


Flower lived to see the slaves set free. 
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‘* Then there was another of these Flow- 
ers who did something very sweet and 
good. She was Edward’s cousin and her 


name was Sarah. I think old Robert in 


Kneresboro Was a poet as We ] as a Saint, 
only we do not hear that he ever wrote 
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Flower got it at out of her 
heart. You know the hymn we sing so 


ofte 


Sarah 


was in a 


n ‘Nearer My God to 
Flower wrote that 
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deep sorrow I have heard that she wrote it, 
but now they sing it all round the world, 
and are glad. And she was a member of a 
church like this where papa preaches, but 
that makes no matte It isso true and 
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Mother: ‘* There, that will do. we do 
not want the sermon.” 

Little maid, who has grace—bless her: 
Oh! papa, never mil lo go on.” 
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Mvself that’s all, except the 
sermon, and you know what somebody 
said last Sunday when we got home from 
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Messengers are they from Heaven, 
Borne to earth on spotless wings ; 

Teaching us that calm submission 
Alone, true joy and comnfort brings 
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Let your presence be like roses 
Yielding up their rich perfume 
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MRS. BEECHER'S MONTHLY TALK. 


{The articles appearing under this heading are written specially by Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
for these columns, and are protected by copyright in each instance.—EDITOR. } 


BUILDING A HOME. 


When one contemplates building a house 
the first consideration is to prepare a 
plan, that as far as possible shall meet 
the wishes and gratify the tastes of all 
who are expected to occupy it. Days, per- 
haps months, are devoted to this one part 
of the work. Plans are submitted to the 
criticism of all concerned, rejected or 
largely altered, until after judicious con- 
sultation and deliberation, general satis- 
faction prevails, and they at once prepare 
to put the plan into tangible form. 

The cellar is the first work to be done, 
after all materials are collected. But is 
that all? The stone or brick to wall the 
cellar must be laid as required, and the 
mortar prepared to cement each stone 
securely together. As the work pro- 
gresses, every part, however simple, must 
be held immovable bg some strong adhesive 
power. Then the foundations on which 
the walls must stand, are to be made firm 
with timbers, joists and cross-pieces, 
with perfectly fitting joints and corners, 
and secured immovable by strong bolts and 
bars. From this secure foundation the 
walls gradually rise. But will they stand 
unaided ? The beams, the laths, the nails 
and plaster are all indispensable. © With- 
out them the whole structure would fall 
to pieces and be destroyed. 

If, then, all this care and labor is of 
such absolute importance when one creates 
a house from inanimate substances, how 
much important it must be to begin right, 
and act with wisdom when one attempts 
to bind together a household of sentient 
living materials into one united, happy 
home. Ifow necessary more than in any 
other imaginable structure, that every 
part should have its own individual im- 
portance and merits, unquestioned and 
yet to be perfect every part) must  har- 
monize ; on this harmony the whole de- 
pends for beauty, symmetry and strength, 
almost for existence. — In this structure, 
the strength and durability of the adhe- 
sive properties of each individual part. is 
all that can bind it indissolubly together. 

This all important cement demands a 


great variety of elements, and it will 
depend on the skill and wise management 
of the home-maker to find and blend 
together all these so judiciously as to 
the abiding strength and unblemished 
beauty of the whole. Now what are these 
all important elements ? Kindness and 
gentleness, unselfishness and forbearance, 
und a scrupulous regard for the unaliena- 
ble rights of each. And be very sure 
to mingle, and in no stinted measure, 
faith, hope and love, that love which suf- 
fereth long and is kind, for without that 
all will be unsound and incomplete, but 
with all these elements combined, a house- 
hold will surely be bound together in 
bonds which nothing can sever. 

No sophistry can blind one to the fact 
that a true home, with all its joys, de- 
pends more upon the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the mistress than any other 
member of the family. We especially 
speak to young housekeepers, who, as far 
as we know the way, we desire to aid, not 
only to minister to the physical comforts 
of those who will depend so much on 
them for happiness, but we would also 
urge them to remember that when they 
became the mistress of the house, they 
also accepted the responsibility of duties 
far more important than the bodily com- 
forts of those composing the family. To 
all such the meaning of housekeeper and 
home-maker should be synonymous. 

To be able to superintend and direct all 
domestic labor, or if need be do them 
with our own hands, to sew and knit, to 
wash and iron, to make the sweetest 
butter, the most delicious bread, and 
lightest pastry, to keep the whole house 
spotlessly clean, or secure these results 
by the wise superintendence of others, is 
no small thing, and she who has the 
ability to accomplish this is worthy of 
great praise. But all this is but rudi- 
mentary, of great importance certainly, 
yet it is laying but a small part of the 
true foundation of home. The true home- 
maker cannot stop here. — All this a hire- 
ling may be found to do for a suitable 
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That should be attended to immediately 
after the last waffle is baked, so that no 
grease may settle in the corners. They 
will clean better by adding a little wash- 
ing soda to the water. But before using 
them the next time, it is well to wash in 
hot water, and dry well before using, to 
be sure that no grease from the last using 
has settled in the joints and become 
rancid. We speak of this particularly, 
for we have known excellent waffles 
ruined for want of this precaution. 
Beat the yokes of three eggs very light, 
add to them one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of sugar, and beat all together 
thoroughly, add then one quart of milk, 
with flour enough to make a stiff batter; 
then beat in two teaspoonfuls of Royal 
Baking powder, beat light to be sure that 
the powder is thoroughly mixed, and add 
the whites of the three eggs beaten. stiff 
the last thing, and bake immediately in 
hot iron, well buttered. 

We are requested to give receipts for 
good sauces for fish, meats and game. We 
propose to give some southern receipts, 
which we have not made, but have eaten 
and found excellent. We give first a 


Fish Sauce which will keep a year. 
Chop twenty-four anchovies, bones and 
all, ten shalots (a kind of small onion 
or garlic), a handful of scraped or grated 
horse-radish, four small blades of mace, 
one quart white wine, one pint of an- 
chovy liquor, one pint of claret, twelve 
cloves, and twelve pepper-corns. Boil them 
together until reduced to a quart, then 
strain and bottle for use. ‘Two tablespoon- 
fuls will be sufficient for a pound of butter. 

SCHRIMP SAUCE.—Wash half a pint of 
scrimps very clean and put them into 
salted boiling water. When cold, eut off 
the heads and peel off the shells. Then 
put them into a stew pan with a spoon- 
ful of anchovy liquor, and thicken some 
good drawn butter with them. Boil the 
whole together five minutes, and squeeze 
in half a lemon, This sauce may be used 
with other fine fish as well as with the 
salmon. 

ONION Sater, Take some nice small 
onions, and boil whole in milk, adding a 
very little salt and pepper, and some 
butter rolled in flour, Let them boil 
till tender all through, but not till they 
lose their shape. To be eaten with any 
kind of boiled meat, , 
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MvusHroom Savce.—Remove the stems 
and outside skins from a pint of small 
button mushrooms. Then stew slowly in 
veal gravy, milk or cream, adding an 
onion, season with pepper,salt and a little 
butter rolled in flour. If a few of the 
mushrooms are salted the night before 
wanted, it will extract the juice easier 
and heighten the flavor, Only mush- 
rooms of a dull pearl color on the out- 
side, and the under part tinged with pale 
pink, should be used. If there is a 
poisonous one among them, the onion 
will turn black; in that case throw the 
whole away. 

Mint Savce.—Wash until free from 
sand or dirt, a bunch of spearmint. Chop 
it fine and mix with it one gill of vinegar, 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar. To 
be eaten with roast lamb. We think it 
nicer to add a little boiling water. 

Ventson Saccre.—Take two table- 
spoonfuls of currant jelly, one stick of cin- 
namon, one blade of mace, a little grated 
white bread, ten tablespoonfuls of water, 
Let it stew a few minutes, and serve with 
venison steak. 

A Few Hints WortH REMEMBERING. 
Tea should never be made in a tin pot, 
much less be allowed to stand in one. The 
tannin,which isacid, corrodes the tin and 
is unhealthy, and after much use poison- 
ous. 

Never use water from a lead pipe which 
has stood over night without letting it 
run off for a minute or two,—the longer 
the better and cooler. 

Never allow meat to remain in the paper 
in which it is bought from the butcher. 
It absorbs the juices quickly. 

Vinegar or yeast should not be kept in 
stone crocks or jugs. The acid acts on 
the glazing which is poisonous. <A large 
glass bottle or jug is much better. 

Soak cloth in sour milk over night to re- 
move ink stains; and to remove mildew, 
souk in buttermilk and spread on the 
grass In the sun, 

When the oven is too hot, put a small 
dish of cold water in it. 

Rub flat irons when too hot on a cloth 
wet with kerosene. 

Clean unvarnished furniture with a 
cloth wet in kerosene. 

Rub silver, or nickle plated ware with 
a woolen cloth and flour, and unless badly 
stained it will clean and brighten it. 
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IV.—MARY 
BY 


The American representative of Gala- 
tea, was born in Sacramento, California, 
August 20th, 1859. After the death of 
her father, her mother removed to Ken- 
tucky, giving the impression so generally 
current that the young artisté is a Ken- 


tuckian by birth. Her mother later on 
married Dr. Hamilton Griftin, who has 
superintended his step-daughter’s _ pro- 
fessional business for some years. She 


is said to have imbibed strong dramatic 
tastes while a mere child, and at thirteen 
vears of age, left school to educate her- 
self for a legitimate artisté. It seems 
that a Prof. Westell of Louisville, once a 
director of the ballet in Covent Garden 
Theatre, London, instructed her in cales- 


theniecs and dancing, after which Prof. 


Noble Butler took charge of her voice, 
naturally strong and full, and finally she 
commenced the study of de/les-lettres, and 


under her tutor read some of the classic 
authors. ‘*The Swan of Avon,” whose 
have given Engli among all 
languages, the leading rank in dramatic 
literature, Was a favorite author. She was 
next taught by Prof. George Vandenhoff. 
She was very ambitious and studied hard. 
She gave recitations often, and was greatly 


applauded. All young gi 


songs sh, 


rls making at- 


tempts to do something out of the com- 
mon, have abundance of friendly encour- 
agement, and the plause of their 
friends who are ve more 
enthusiastic than sometimes, 
Mary Ai sod without 
} rs ] _ inst appear- 

Ma s 7] 1 Louisville 
N Si0 it s teen n Juliet, 
miposed of her per- 
soni unces and those of her fam- 
ly. I t was enthusiastically re- 
cely i] papers gave up their 
Co sational ‘good cheer ” 
for the young de,utante. Upon the fresh 
footpriuts of success, good luck seems 
to crow s favors: she was at once of- 
fered the first open date in Macauley’s 


‘Theatre, February 20,1876, and on the reg- 
ular sharing terms of ‘‘stars.” Nowhere 
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ANDERSON. 
LESTER, 


else would this have been done probably, 
but in a city where there were hosts of 
friends to patronize the young artisté; and 
being also a city of southern clannish 
proclivites, it was a good move ina business 
way anda politic one for both the man- 
agerand Miss Anderson. She was found to 
be well encouraged and lightly criticised, 
and from that heritage of an exceptionally 
fortunate beginning few have had, a judic- 
ious and catching basis of advertising could 
be established that, well-handled, would 
favor the best results. It was well-handled, 
and the tenacity with which it has been ad- 
hered to has been in no small sense a con- 
trolling influence in Miss Anderson’s suc- 
She did not have the cold ordeal of 
a strange and critical audience to make 
her début to as most have had, with nu- 
merous other obstacles thrown in. Her first 
week was more of a gala reception among 
her home friends, from schoolmates to 
the press. It was called a ‘* phenomal 
study” because she played during that 
week Headne, Julia in “ The Hunch- 
back,” and Bianea in “ Fazio.” But it 
must be borne in mind she had been coach- 
ed for a long time by professors and 
tutors. While no part of the credit due a 
girl of only sixteen who could do 
should be withheld; the records of the 
stage point to many instances where just 
as laborious study and work has been 
achieved by others with not so many fav- 
orable conditions to help them. Miss 
Anderson passed the week with great 
credit, and played the several roles with a 
remarkable ease and intelligence that 
heralded what her future would be. Local 
criticism was profuse, and some profession- 
al people who were in Louisville speak of 
the initiatory weck as an exceptional one. 

In March she began her second engage- 
ment as a bona fide star at De Bar’s 
Opera House, St. Louis, and repeated 
her successes, eliciting most favorable 
comment from managers and press. In 
New Orleans she appeared soon after, 
opening to only a $48 house, but the at- 
tendance grew steadily, and her closing 
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night found the receipts up to $1,620 

and a very enthusiastic verdict. The 
citizens presented her with a check for 
$500, the clubs made a floral display on 
the stage, and the Washington Artillery 
decorated her with the badge of the bat- 
tallion, the first ever conferred to anyone 
nota member. ‘Then followed a series of 
engagements in St. Louis again, Cincin- 
nati, Washington and B: ltimore, with a 
few smaller cities, and that completed her 
first season. It is worthy of commenda- 
tion how well she was managed even in 
the choice of a route that kept her first 
performances within the circle of her 
friends and the localities that were of one 
mind, and so to speak, of one family. 
qT he native hospitality of the South for 

‘its own” was admirably utilized in 
wie the young star forward under 
the most flattering auspices. 

She followed up her season with constant 
industry, winning highest encomiums from 
nearly every city in the United States and 
appearing before large houses. Henry 
Watterson, of Louisville, pronounced her 
“‘the central figure (dramatic) of the 
time.” In eight seasons she had made 
a fortune, and her family knew how to 
take care of it, and see that any step she 
took was made renumerative in good ad- 
vertising. One of the most successful 
bits of this work, or as it may be called, 
one of the greatest ‘‘ hits ” in advertising, 

was the full size lithographs of head with 
hat and feather got out by a New York 
cigar house and put into the windows of 
nearly every cigar shop in the United 
States. ‘The picture was a good likeness, 
and attractive beyond the usual points. 

The very best character in her reper- 
toire in the minds of most people, is 
Galatea. We have the “‘ emotional drama” 
now-a-days, the ‘‘ protean,” the ‘*‘so- 
ciety,” the ‘‘ heroic,” the ‘‘ sympathetic,” 
and it cannot be out of fashion, to say 
Mary Anderson is the sole representative 


on the American stage of the classic 
drama. She is naturally of the statuesque 


order of physique, but falling just below 
the required height. But she is slender, 
sharp-faced, after the classical school of 
faces, and not at all warm or exhuberant 
in natural feeling and pathos. For the 
part of Galatea, she is most admirably 
natured. Anything bordering on the 
stately and spiritual realm of acting, 
there is Miss Anderson queen, and to the 
**manner born.” 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in a poem in 
Galatea, desribes the artiste as well as the 
character 


‘‘ What woman out of all the breathing world, 
Would be a woman, could her heart select ; 
Terrible the choice, 
As noman knoweth, being only man ; 
Nor any, saving her who hath been stone, 
And loved her sculptor.” 

Few good judges consider Miss Anderson 
freighted with tragic powers to an em- 
phatic degree, but to that line of por- 
trayals included in classic and Grecian 
drama she is as well cast as the sculptor’s 
model. Power she has of enunciation, 
but not of an acutely strong, nervous in- 
dividuality, where one’s soul is seeking 
outlets for its over-full emotions. 

Miss Anderson’s Julia, Pauline and 
Juliet are considered her successes ; to a 
great majority they are the models of the 
age. By her zealous industry and purely 
intellectual life, she has brought the high- 
est repute to her name and to the stage. 
Her line of work, suitably indeed to her 
own refinement, has been of the spiritual 
and classical, far indeed above criticism, 
for its character. She has never tried 
experiments with a questionable order of 
roles, or a list of plays involving the least 
vulgarity. The so-called ‘* society plays” 
find no interpretation by Mary Anderson, 
In the language of one who wrote glow- 
ingly of her at the time she played for 
the Dramatic Festival, she is yet a girl 
in all but her art, and who embodies the 
requisites that English speaking people 
demand in their younger  heroines—a 
beauty that is classic ; a voice full, power- 
ful, musical and impassioned ; a stage 
presence that is queenly. ‘There is not 
a part in her repertoire in which she does 
not realize the educated public’s ideal, 
and not one to which she does not yearly 
add finish by loving study. 

That Miss Anderson is ‘‘ wedded to her 
art,” using a much hackneyed term, there 
isnodoubt. Her life is in her work. To 


augment the fame of the art that is em- 
bodied in all arts and vice ver 1 her 


own life and representations, is her goal 
and target; she certainly has made great 
strides in publie favor, and won a most 
enviable popularity. ‘There has always 
been a partiality for her in the American 
heart ; she has indeed proven her ability 
to become a popular artiste; if, in some 
instances, she has been crowded too rap- 
idly by her aspiring friends, it is fortu- 
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nate she had the balance and mental 
strength to meet it without disaster to her 
powers success. She has been 
written of until there is little to be added 
to the scores of complimentary 1 
from east to west, north and 
have been awarded her. She is eminently 
one of our most successful stars, one of 
the most popular, and of the most indus- 
trious. Her time is filled from season to 
season without loss of one week, and her 
large and profitable. 


or her 


notices 
south that 





: 
audiences are aiw ays 


Her gifts and talents have never been 
questioned by the critics of the press, and 


, y yrrppac tt shy 
her progress, professio 


ally, 
a path of r 
departure for England she 
Long Branch, 


fa brief reside nce in 


may be said 


oses. 


to be a a 

U ntil he 
li ve d for the 
with the exception 
New York and later in Brooklvn, in a 
handsome home pu chased by her own 
money, has always been very 
proud that she “‘ earned it herself.” That 
pretty villa has recently been sold at 
auction for the sum of $17,400. Her 
yacht Galatea 1884, 


During he) been so 


r 





ana she 


sold a 


aisO 


-ason she h; 1S 








successful, he } have been materially 
changed relative to home affairs, and it 
was expedient to dispose of property that 
needed constant attention to keep it in re- 
pair. Being so well off financially, it 
Will not be difficult to establish a new 
home of ‘‘household gods” whenever and 
wherever she mav choose to do so. Rum- 


i 1G gossip have never as- 
sailed the good name of Mary Anderson. 
Of mer priv the world 
has been for- 
ion of father 


speculations 


te domestic afiairs, 
he is had little to do, and she 
tunate in the constant protect 
and mother. Som« 


recent 


upon a romantic love affair with an artist 
in London, and again that her heart is 
pledged to a fellow-townsman in Louis- 
ville have bee rrent, but in nosense to 
eave unkind or disrespectful imprint upon 


“a 


wnom can pe ple 


Ameri 


ove to cherish as *‘ our Mary 
Her recent engagement in New York 


city demonstrated that she held her place 
in the American patronage of favorites, 
at the same time that she has not mater- 
methods or add- 
ture of “Ty ideas. Her 
her best. In all 
strong emotional parts, aioe woman’s nature 
seems to f actress. It 


freeze the 
‘ 


able to claim that no woman can play to 


proved upon her 
he cu clas- 


s1¢ portrayals are st) 


is reason- 
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perfection a role of heart-break and mental 
anguish, unless she has had some person- 
al experience of a like nature, neither can 
she play love and loving unless she has 
loved and been loved. The best rudi- 
ments of the actor’s art are personal 
experiences; a little hand-to-hand struggle 
with poverty, a little hard pull at one’s 
trust and confidenee, a little love and some 
of its trials are about the best culture a 
woman can have to play successfully, viz. 
to reach the emotions of others, and stir up 
the fountain of human feeling by her touch 
upon the key-note of from the 
stage. If she never loved, never 
known the play of her own emotions in a 
practical way, she will fail to play Juliet, 
Parthemia, and Pauline as they can be 

ted by a woman who can feel be- 
cause she has suffered. Mary Anderson 
appears to be destitute of the sense of 
passion in its widest, pr sense; for 
the lack of it, her Jui iet is cold and 
chaste ; for the want of it her Rosalind 
is stiff and formal; because it is not 
required in Galetea, on: i perfect re- 
presentative. 

When Miss Anderson’s Juliet takes a 
color from her own desire in loving, her own 
knowledge of a subtle, overmastering, af- 
fection that she cannot rey will be 
astonished at the Lapland natured Juliet 
she has artistically presented. Shakes- 
peare no doubt intended to give a real 
live girl nature to his Capulet heroine: a 
girl witha heart full of romance, pas- 
sion, and tender susceptibilities ; a girl 
that loved to be loved for very love’s sake, 
and she was ready to employ any means 
to gain her lover’s side, and enjoy his 
society. The restraints of home and home 
formalities had no power to check the ar- 


dent young heart in its overflow of affec- 


passion 


presen 
i 


yress,she 


tion, once she knew herself beloved. She 
was not an icicle in Romeo’s arms or 
prudish under the magic spell of stolen 
interviews: she was not at all bold or 
methodical, but an impulsive, eager, pas- 
sionate girl whose heart was her world, 


lover the 


ind her 
j She did not 


God she worshipped 

touch him as if he 
were a china dol], or advnamite cartridge. 
The Juliet born under the skies of warm, 
be ind Italy, with the blood of an im- 
pulsive nationality running warm and full 
through her veins, is not the Juliet of 
Mary Anderson’s they 
are not even first prim 


idea and creation ; 


cousins ; her 
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stately ideal may belong to the Icelandic 


. girlhood, or Norway type of females, but 


it certainly does not reproduce the Verona 
quality of young womanhood in any sense. 
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Galatea as unquestionably faultless at her 
hands, yet she loses none of her prestige 
as an artiste whose popularity cannot be 


qi , discounted. Americans are justly proud 
There is enough that Miss Anderson ex- of Mary Anderson; she is highly ésteemed 
cels in to warrant the award of severe cri- as a lady, and she too, has honored the 
tics that she is a pronounced success as guild of the dramatic profession by her 
an artiste. Juliet may -not rank with  talentsand exemplary life. . 


TO A YOUNG POET. 


BY EDWARD F. TABER. 


Beautiful child with the fair golden tresses ; 
Painter and poet, whose muse, sweetly wild, 

Comes at thy bidding to woo thy caresses ;— 
Sweet is thy verse for the song of a child. 


A child? nay, the months follow faster and faster, 
The days of thy childhood are gliding away : 

Soon life, with its care and its woe and disaster 
Will meet and defy thee in battle array. 





Perchance thou art destined to comfort the weary, 
To solace the down-trodden victims of care, 

; To brighten with sunshine the paths that are dreary, 

And rescue, sweet poet, thy race from despair. 


A new anda beautiful star has arisen, 
A marvelous poet,—an artist of skill ; 

And her song shall be heard in the palace and prison 
The hearts of the saddest with rapture shall thrill 


But seek not the future,remember the morrow 
Will come without seeking : thine eyes of deep blue 
Were not made for the burdens of care and the sorrow, 
The future bestows on the noble and true. 


Ah! quickly we glide over life's rapid river, 
Eagerly seeking its pleasure and fame : 

Anxiously, wearily watching, we quiver 
With fevered ambition, and all for a name 


Improving the present, we make preparation 
For days that approach on the pinions of time ; 

And why should we waste, in vain anticipation 
The days that return not, our talents sublime? 


- But Time, with his scythe keen and bright, cannot sever, 
The ties of true friendship ;—they meet with no end. 
f Ah! grant me, fair poet, forever and ever, 

That marvelous title, the sweet name of friend, 
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FOUR OPEN LETTERS. 


New YorK As A LITERARY CENTRE, 
CHARLES DickENns’s LAst Work, 


Boston’s LITERARY PRESTIGE, = 


( Fohn Meredith Read, 
- 5" l George H. Boker, 
Foseph Neilson, 


Donald G. Mitchell. 





Mr. Epiror: I am unprepared to discuss 
the comprehensive question as suggested by 
you, but nevertheless I may be_ permitted 
in this informal manner to point to a future 
result—which, while it coes not answer the 
general query, will eventually render such 
inquiries useless, for, if I am right in my belief, 
Boston and all other places will after a while 
cease to be great literary centres and literary 
influence will radiate from New York. What 
do I mean? Simply this: At the present time 
there are two metropolises (I must be permitted 
to coin the plural) of the civilized world— 
they are London and Paris. The others are 
merely more or less perfect cities, meriting 
careful study, but deficient as yet in the vast 
combination of features which, taken together, 
make London and Paris queens of the cultiva- 
ted world. When New York becomes a me- 
tropolis with, for instance, a British museum of 
millions of volumes and immense collections of 
manuscripts and antiquities, or with a national 
library of scarcely inferior treasures, with a 
national gallery, or a Louvre or Luxembourg 
of pictures, with great literary and _ scientific 
bodies seated within her borders, the literary 
pre-eminence of Boston and all other outlying 
places will be things of the past, and New 
York will as surely rule in literature in Amer- 
ica, as London rules now in England, or Paris 
rules in France. New York is just beginning her 
expansive career, and most things are still small 
and in the rough, but the day will come when 
the most magnificent palaces in the world will 
line the shores of the Hudson, and when many 
of the masterpieces if art, in science and in 
literature will be found splendidly housed in 
monuments whose grandeur will surpass any- 
thing of which history speaks. The literary 
genius of the country will then find its centre in 
New York. The individuals may live in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, San Francisco, Balti- 
more or New Orleans, but there will be no spot 
then to dispute the literary pre-eminence of the 
magnificently equipped metropolis of the New 
World. Great works may be and probably will 
be written far from the great city, but when they 
are completed they will irresistably gravitate to 
New York, and be given to the public by great 
houses whose enormous transactions will be 
worthy of capitol of ten, and a nation of one 
hundred and fifty millions. 

Joun MEREDITH READ. 


Newport, Rhode Island, November 9, 1885. 





We publish, by permission of General Read, the above 
private letter, received in answer to a letter soliciting his 
codperation in the discussion of Boston's literary prestige, 
conducted in our last issue. 
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Mr. Epiror: In continuance of the discus- 
sion of Boston’s supremacy in literary matters, I 
believe New York, as the metropolis of our 
country, should be the centre of literary activity 
in America, as London and Paris are in Great 
Britain and in France; and that must be the 
natural tendency of things, in view of the over- 
whelming increase of our greatest city in wealth 
and population, for 1 take it for granted that no 
New Yorker will admit that this wonderful in- 
crease has taken place to the exclusion of intel- 
lectual culture and its literary products. In 
other matters, I have not observed that New 
York has felt the need of encouragement, or of 
pattings upon the head to induce her to assert 
pre-eminence. If she demands it in this case, 
she has but to remain patient, and the natural 
course of events will give her all that she craves, 

Geo. H. BOKER. 

Philadelphia Club. 


Mr. Epiror: I send these lines in support of my 
suggestion that ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
is a work of exceptional value. It illustrates 
the evils of intemperance, the cruelty of love 
allied to madness, the beneficient influence of 
Christian sympathy and example, the injustice of 
popular prejudice, and the office of circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

The principal events occur in a Cathedral city 
not far from London. There John Jasper leads 
the music in public worship and teaches it ina 
female school where Rosa Bud, whom he 
secretly and wildly loves, is a pupil; there the 
Minor Canon, Mr. Crisparkle; pious, learned 
cheerful, beloved by all, serves in the Cathedral ; 
there the Mayor cultivates imposing forms of 
speech in laying down the law to the terror of cas- 
ual offenders; there Stony Durdles, working 
among the tombs and drinking to excess, keeps 
the keys of the Cathedral, and in midnight hours 
helps Jasper to explore the interior and to dis- 
tinguish the double from the single walls. 

It is well known that John Jasper’s love for his 
nephew, Edwin Drood, who visits him from Lon- 
don, is intense ; well known that Drood and 
Rosa Bud are to marry, and that Jasper looks 
forward to that event with great delight ; but jt is 
not known—how could it be in that drowsy old 
place ?—that with craft and persistency, Jasper is 
and has been preparing the public mind for his 
own protection, as his nephew, who stands be- 
tween him and Rosa Bud, is to be destroyed. As 
the time for the marriage draws near, Jasper’s 
powers of invention are taxed to the uttermost to 
find some person who could be charged with the 
crime about to be perpetrated by himself. The 
circumstances are favorable. His nephew is 
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down ona visit. Onthe same day Neville and 
Helena Landless, brother and sister, natives of 
Ceylon, untrained and of hot tempers, are 
brought to the city to study, the one with Mr. 
Crisparkle. the otherin the female school. That 
evening Neville and Edwin meet at John Jasper’s 
house. He sets them at variance. At a late 
hour in great disorder and without his hat, 
Neville finds his way to Mr. Crisparkle’s door. 
Soon afterward Jasper brings in the hat, and says 
they have had a terrible time,and that his nephew’s 
lifehad been in danger. The report of that quar- 
rel is published the next morning with signal em- 
bellishments, and the general opinion is that 
Landless is a dangerous fellow. But the Minor 
Canon keeps him as a student, and with unre- 
mitting care and kindness seeks to inspire him 
with just and honorable sentiments. With a 
view to areconciliation, Drood writes a courteous 
letter, and invites Landless to a dinner at his 
Uncle’s on Christmas eve. The young men 
meet at the dinner. No drugged wine, no quar- 
rel, -and at midnight they go down to the 
river to see the effectof a storm. ‘hey return 
to leave town next morning; Landless on his 
tramp for exercise in the country, Drood to keep 
an appointment to go abroad. But as we learn, 
I think, from the sequel, Drood goes to the Ca- 
thedral with Jasper and is cast down between 
the double walls and left to die. In the night 
Durdles hears him cry for help, digs him out 
and takes him to a place of safety; when he has 
recovered he charges Durdles to keep the secret, 
and goes his way, leaving the mystery to find its 
own solution. The stormhas injured the cathe- 
dral and in the morning many people are in the 
street. Buttheirattention is diverted by John 
Jasper who pale and half dressed, rushes to Mr. 
Crisparkle’s and demands his nephew. Being 
told that he has not been there, he cries for Land- 
less who was last seen with him. On learning 
that he had left early, he declares that his dear boy 
has been murdered. 

Several men go in pursuit of Landless, capture 
him, after a fierce fight, and bring him back. Mr. 
Crisparkle meets them, and takes him to the 
mayor. Jasper’s story is told. The mayor says 
the case has a dark look, and is about to issue a 
warrant to send the young man to jail, but Mr. 
Crisparkle protests so warmly, that his pro- 
posal to take charge of him is accepted. 
While he is thus detained, the river is searched 
and notice of the disappearance of Drood is sent 
far and wide. But primary and_ essential 
proof is wanting. No witness had proved a felon- 
Ous act causing the death, nor had the body of 
the alleged victim been found. As the law 
has now been changed, neither of these facts 
could now be proved by cifcumstantial evi- 
dence. After much delay and suspense Landless 
is discharged. Buta more bitter experience is 
in store for him, His guardian and the mayor of 
the city think him guilty, the worthy Dean is per- 
plexed by doubts, John Jasper’s pale and sor- 
rowful face appeals toall, and the people avoid 
Landless in the streets. Heis driven from the 
place. In remote and secluded chambers in Lon- 
don, supplied with books, and under the di- 


rection of Mr. Crisparkle, he prosecutes his stu- 
dies, with a view to professional life, until Edwin 
Drood appears. 

For years John Jasper had been addicted to the 
use of opium, the worst form of intemperance. 
His nature has been perverted. The nature of 
things is seen through a disturbed medium and 
he pursues his course after the manner of a 
man insane. He has occasional fits of extreme 
suffering, and as his physical and mental powers 
decline he resorts more frequently to the vilest 
opium dens in London and smokes and sleeps. 
On his last visit he sleeps without waking. He 
has a pauper’s grave. 

It must be confessed Mr. Editor, that memory 
does not enable me to do justice to the lessosn 
before us. But from the simple statement given, 
you may think with me that an early view of John 
Jasper’s experience, had that been possible, 
might have saved Coleridge and DeQuincey from 
habits which cast shadows over their lives ; and 
that devotion, simplicity and service of the Minor 
Canon entitle him to rank with the good Bishop 
depicted by Victor Hugo, and with the Chaplain 
who still lives in ‘‘Never too Late to Mend.” 

Ni 


My Dear Epiror: I must confess that your 
discussion of Boston’s literary prestige inter- 
ested me, although it suggested a topic whose 
bearing I had never considered, and whose 
range was quite beyond my measurement. 
If, indeed, the question had been asked me, 
as a Connecticut countryman, about the North- 
easters, and if they were not losing a good 
deal of their old determination to long drench- 
ing floods, and if the South-westers were not, 
of late times, more given to gush and down- 
pour, I should have answered yes, and proved it 
by the tale of grass and salads. But, when I am 
asked about ‘‘ Boston’s literary prestige,” I am 
mystified. Asa matter of fact, however, I think 
an error is made in attributing this ‘‘ Boston 
literary prestige’’ chiefly to the synchronous (ex- 
cuse a Boston word) residence there of a great 
many clever writers. It seems to me to be due 
rather to the near books and teachings of Har- 
vard, and to the admirable administration of the 
great public libraries and schools and museums 
of the city. Puck and Life may beat Boston 
papers over and over at retort, but the Polytechnic 
has retorts that distil torrents of bracing oxygen, 
and the city library has such files of steady-going 
readers as New York must bring a dog show to 
match. Prestige, we may be sure, wont stay 
where it don’t belong; and wrangling for it is 
a poor way to get it. If New York wants it, she 
must set herself to making her great libraries and 
museums something more than mere crypts where 
dead treasures lie. Such a work as Professor 
Child’s book on Ballads, would tell more in the 
right direction, than William H. Vanderbilt’s 
palace, or the big columns (which support noth- 
ing) of the Union League Club, or all the mutual 
admiration societies that can be started. 

DONALD G, MITCHELL, 

Edgewood, New Haven. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
The opening of a new year always 
brings to many of us renewed feelings 
of ambition and desires. With the young 
this is especially true. New resolutions 
are made, and are as often broken. But 
with some the resolutions made with the 
dawn of a new year are carried through 
to its close, and numerous are the honor- 
able lives that can trace their beginning 
to some sudden resolution of purpose made 
upon occasions such as the first day of a 
new year affords for a fresh start in the 
journey of life, and the moulding of an 
upright career. All are endowed with 
full power and opportunity to improve 
the existence that has been given us, 
what we shall do with these is the great 
problem which we can only solve for our- 
selves, by our own choice and conduct. 
Every person carries in his own hand 
the key that unlocks either the door 
of success or failure. We all desire 
success ; the problem of life is its 
winning. Success in any profession or 
calling demands hard and earnest labor, 
and never was this more so than at the 
present time. Men no longer succeed in 
a hurry, nor go at a single leap into emi- 
nent positions. ‘True, occasionally there 
will be an exception to this rule, but the 
instances are rare. ‘The costliest works 
of art, the most skillful pieces of mecha- 
nism require the greatest amount of labor, 
so the road that leads to high and honor- 
able positions is long and_ oft-times 
rugged. ‘The true key of success is labor, 
und it requires a strong, resolute will to 
turn it. It is hard earnest work, step by 
step, that insures success, and as Rome 
was not built in a day so likewise can- 
not positions be attained nor fortunes 
moulded by a single endeavor. 
a writer has said, is the child of confi- 
dence and perseverance, and never was 
the meaning of the word more truly de- 
fined. The secret of many successful 
careers is the thorough performance of 
whatever has been undertaken. It is 
only by devoting one’s self entirely to 
the accomplishment of an honorable end 
that the results are at last obtained. An 
excellent maxim is that which counsels us 


Success, 


never to put our hands on anything into 
which we cannot throw our whole selves, 
our entire energies, and the best of our 
endeavors. Perseverance is essential to 
success, since it is often achieved only 
through a long succession of failures. In 
spite of our best efforts, failures are in 
store for the majority of the race. It re- 
mains, then, for us all to do the best we 
can under all circumstances, bearing in 
mind that races are not always won by the 
swiftest feet, nor triumphs in battle se- 
cured by the strongest arms. It is not 
so much the possession of swiftness or 
strength as it is the right application of 
them by which success is ensured. Young 
men, especially, should bear these pre- 
cepts well in mind : 

That every one may make life exactly 
what he pleases and give it as much 
work both for himself and others as he 
has energy for. 

That we promote our real happiness in 
the exact proportions we contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of others. 

That beautiful lives have blossomed in 
the darkest places, as pure, white lilies, 
full of fragrance, sometimes bloom on the 
slimy, stagnant waters. 

That life is short, yet long enough for 
any of us to lose our character, our con- 
stitutions or our estate. 

That to-day is all we possess ; yesterday 
was ours, but it is gone; to-morrow we 
may never see. 

That we are all architects of our own 
fortunes. We must make ourselves, or 
come to nothing. No young man can 
afford to wait for others to come to his 
assistance. If he would win station and 
success, it must be by his own exertions. 

That wailings and complainings in life 
are never of any use; only cheerful and 
continuous working in right paths are of 
real avail; and, lastly, 

That our true happiness depends not 
so much on what is thought of us by 
others as on what we really are in our- 
selves. The difference between character 
and reputation can here be clearly defined, 
the one being what we are, the other what 
we are thought to be. Character is with- 
in, reputation is without ; the former is 
always real, while the latter may be false. 
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AUTHORS AS HUSBANDS. 


A writer, whose name at present does 
not occur to us, has compared public 
opinion toa stubborn mule. No matter, 
he argued, how unreasonable a statement 
may be, let it once get fairly lodged in 
the public mind, and give it a little color- 
ing of plausibility, and its removal is next 
to impossible. Of such opinions is the 
one that literary couples seldom, if ever, 
agree matrimonially, and that the connu- 
bial life of writers is invariably one of un- 
happiness and discontent. Poets are es- 
pecially accused of being possessed of a 
roving disposition that leads them from 
the home and fireside to the company of 
‘more congenial spirits.” And in proof 
of the truthfulness of their assertions, the 
accusers point to the separated domestic 
relations of Byron, the fireside discord of 
Bulwer Lytton, and branching off into 
realms of fiction and philosophy, the do- 
mestic infelicities of Dickens and the con- 
nubial quarrels of Carlyle are enumerated. 
And with these domestic lives as exam- 
ples, the finger of accusation is pointed 
at the homes of all the poets and authors, 
ancient and modern. ‘lo what extent is 
this general condemnation true, will be 
asked. What domestic examples have 
America’s foremost writers placed before 
the country ? Taking a few of the names 
as they occur to us, without discrimina- 
tion, no such accusation can be sustained. 
For over thirty years, Longfellow mourned 
the sad death of a lovely wife, and never 
did the poet seek to assuage his bereave- 
ment by placing another on the throne 
which she had occupied. Whether Emer- 
son was all that a model husband could 
be, his surviving wife can best attest. ‘T'o 
her his memory will ever remain fragrant, 
as it will to his children who found in the 
poet and philosopher a loving father and 
a patient, wise counselor. Bryant in the 
home was even a more beautiful picture 
than was the poet in literature, and few 
of his contemporaries were more de- 
votedly attached to their families. In 
no romance can a picture be found of a 
more complete life of love and attractive 
mutual understanding than that of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and his wife, and the 
same scene of domestic happiness can to- 
day be witnessed in the Sag Harbor home 
of Julian Hawthorne, his son, who is de- 
voted to the companion of his life and the 


interesting family of children that has 
grown up around him. James Russell 
Lowell’s lofty estimate of his first wife, 
and his unceasing devotion to his second 
wife, who was an invalid for many years, 
are fresh in the minds of hundreds of the 
poet’s friends. Holmes, the witty and 
genidl, is nowhere more of a poet than in 
his own family. Paul Hamilton Hayne 
attributes much of his literary success to 
the assistance of a loving wife, and is a 
pattern of domesticity. ‘To speak of the 
domestic relations of Will Carleton, is to 
refer to a home wherein love, happiness 
and contentment dwell supreme, and in 
delightful harmony with each other. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman still keeps up 
the romance of his early days, and has 
proved a happy exception to the results 
which generally attach themselves to run- 
away matches. ‘* She is the gentlest and 
yet the most exacting of critics,” says the 
poet, and all his works are read to her be- 
fore they are given to the public. It is 
said of Mr. Howells, that nearly all of his 
most interesting heroines are fashioned 
from his wife, and his friends say that to 
him she is representative of whatever is 
womanly in woman. ‘She is the sun- 
shine of my life” is the estimation placed 
by Mr. George William Curtis upon the 
companion of his bosom, ‘‘ and she stands 
reffected in the best of my written 
thoughts.” To Donald G. Mitchell there 
is but one woman in the world, and she 
his wife, and his ‘‘ Edgewood” home in 
its internal surroundings is as suggestive 
of domestic happiness to the mind as its 
external appearance is beautiful to the 
eye. Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 
divinely good to an afflicted wife, proving 
to her, as his friends often remarked, 
father, son and husband all in one. 
George W. Cable is one of the best and 
most considerate of husbands, enjoying 
the company of his wife in preference to 
that of the most brilliant litterateur. In 
Mark Twain, Mrs. Clemens once declared 
she found more the lover than the hus- 
band, so affectionate and attentive was he. 
And these are only a few representative 
instances within our own knowledge where 
to the author the home is the heart’s 
garden, and his wife the fountain from 
whom he derives his best thoughts, and in 
whose company his happiest hours are 
spent. 











LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


To dwell for a time with the writers and their books. —Goldsmith 


AMERICAN POETS AND POETRY. 

To write impartially and yet exhaus- 
tively of the works of those who have 
enriched American literature with their 
songs and lyrics is a task not easy to 
successfully accomplish, but one which 
Mr. E. ©. Stedman has undertaken 
and carried out in his Poets of America 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Stedman begins by reviewing American 
poetry from its earliest offerings until the 


present carefully tracing the growth 
and dey: ent of the American school. 


The attention of the author is, however, 
principally directed to the careers and 
productions of leading poets whose repu- 
tations are long established, and who, on 
the whole, Mr. Stedman says, fairly rep- 
resent the various tendencies of American 
song. These the author treats of in 
separate chapters in the following order ; 
Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Walt Whitman and 
Bayard Taylor. The works of each of 
these are criticised by Mr. Stedman, and 
while he has much to say in praise of this 
subjects, he shows, nevertheless, an im- 
partiality and skill asa critic that must 
at once force themselves upon the reader. 
Where Mr. Stedman praises, he is not 
enthusiastic ; where he criticises or takes 
objection, he does it in a way with which 
the subject could hardly himself take 
exception, so thoroughly refined and 
courteous are his remarks. Bryant’s poet- 
ry to Mr. Stedman’s mind _ breathed 
a spirit of independence with the mind of 
his native hills, while as a writer of prose 
he is regarded as scarcely without a peer 
us a writer of “simple, nervous English.” 
The purity of Whittier’s nature, his earn- 
estness in song and his unaffected pictures 
of the scenes to which he was bred, are 
classed among the Quaker poet’s promi- 
nent qualities ; Emerson is regarded more 
an evangelist and seer than a warrior or 
dramatist. How graceful is this picture 
of Longfellow: ‘‘I see him, a silver- 
haired minstrel, touching melodious keys, 
playing and singing in the twilight, with- 
in sound of the rote of the sea. There he 
lingers late ; the curfew bell has tolled 
and the darkness closes round, till at last 


that tender voice is silent, and he softly 
moves unto his rest.” Poe’s faults are 
treated with a directness which, while 
severe, cannot be considered other than 
just ; Holmes, as a trne New Englander, 
is charmingly drawn, while Lowell comes 
in fora share of Mr. Stedman’s praise as 
a poet who seems to represent New Eng- 
land more variously than either of his 
comrades. In Walt Whitman’s verse are 
found the elements of lyrical passion and 
frequent originality, while in Bayard Tay- 
lor gifts is found room for criticism. 
Such is a bare outline of these reviews as 
can be given within the space allowed. In 
his last chapter on ‘‘ The Outlook,” Mr. 
Stedman finds much encouragement for 
American verse. All through the book 
are evidences of the great care bestowed 
upon it by the author, and we lay the 
volume down with a feeling of sincere 
gratitude that we have been permitted to 
read so fair and so scholarly an analysis 
of the poets and poetry of America. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Brook- 
lyn : George J. Swayne. 


ELLA WHEELER AS A NOVELIST. 


The latest production of the Westerm 


poet, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is a novel that 
because of its dual interest in love and 


philosophy, seems destined to awaken no: 


small amount of critical comment. The 
story is essentially one of actual life; but 
life not common, not weak, not everyday 
in character. It bears the individualized 
mark of the author —the fresh line 
of thought for which she is celebrated. 
If there is anything wanting in the per- 
sonnel of Mal Moulée it is simply the 
good quality of not being overdrawn, 
or verbose. ‘To the story reader it may 
not be detailed to the extent they would 
most desire, but its terseness is enchanced, 
and its strong points the better emphas- 
ized for just this departure from the 
usual romance form. ‘The plot is perfect, 
and Mrs. Wilcox must be complimented 
for her constructive ability where older 
novelists have utterly failed. The whole 
story is clothed in the strength and vigor 
of sound English,and not in the flummery 
of ideality and resonant attempts in lan- 
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guage. The various poems that inlay the 
pages of the story are Ella Wheeler gems ; 
‘* Bohemia” and ‘ Penalty” are in her 
best style, and will touch deeply many 
who feel but cannot express. ‘There is : 
flavor and crispness about the work that 
speaks success for the young author in 
romance writing, while the ideas advanced 
are such as to call forth discussion. The 
attitude leniency of the heroine to a man 
occupying the position of Perey Durand 
may storm the customary ideas relative 
to society, but it provokes thought, and 
in that the author has ‘‘ hit home ” with 
a telling stroke asa novelist. A vein of 
philosophy relative to marriage is dealt with 
in a very chaste and fascinating manner, 
and the undercurrent of mental’ physi- 
ology that permeates the whole, adds 
greatly to the charm of the plot. From 
the pages of Mal Moulée one sees Ella 
Wheeler as a fair type of the better class 
of thinking writers who have cut loose 
from theories, to deal with what is, 
whether understood or not, in primal 
causes. Facts that crop out in the ro- 
mance side of human nature, that defy 
theory, as customs defy competition, and 
argument. People who are willing to 
talk, read and consider the humanity of 
human nature, will take pleasure in this 
new book, and find some gems, seldom 
found in novels, that do not need the 
literary lapidary to polish and cut before 
presentable to common sense and liberal 
thought. With the material, the author 
could have covered more ground in ro- 
mance, and built up a larger work of 
fiction, but not aiming to do this she 
has condensed the beauty and sweetness 
of her work to a nicety, a choice bit of 
novelette literature, dainty, pure, yet 
strong, bright and womanly. 
LIsLeE LESTER. 


—There is a great deal for literary 
workers to learn from the methods of 
work pursued by George Bancroft, as de- 
scribed ina private letter recently received 
by a Brooklyn correspondent from the 
great historian. ‘‘ Writing at night and 
sometimes into the early hours of the 
morning,” says the historian, ‘‘is very 
injurious. I have tried it and become 
convinced. My practice is to work slow- 
ly, but to accomplish something every 
day. I very seldom average more than 
three hundred words a day, and a few 


letters, and this is geiierally done before 
nine o’clock in the morning. ‘Ten o’clock 
every evening finds me in bed, and six 
o’clock each morning Iam at my desk. 
No man whose profession or duties de- 
mand considerable mental work should 
allow himself less than seven hours’ sleep, 
and if he occasionally takes eight or nine, 
the overdose will have no serious effect. 
There are persons, I know, who will tell 
you that they can, and have performed 
what seemed to them their best work by 
gas or lamp light. Why do they say so ? 
Simply because they have never tasted the 
sweets of the early morning hours. No 
one can understand the inspiration which 
the first hours of the morning brings to 
his literary work until he has been under 
its influence. What out-door exercise 
do I recommend? Healthy exercise of 
all kind. With me, the saddle is a source 
of the most thorough delight, and to my 
daily indulgence of a long-distance galop 
[attribute much of the good health which 
now allows me to perform my work with 
a clear brain and steady hand.” Although 
eighty-five years of age, George Bancroft 
is younger in appearance than most men 
of fifty. His voice is as clear as a bell, 
and his conversation bright and spark- 
ling. The historian has a most retentive 
memory and finds no apparent difficulty 
in remembering the most insignificant 
facts in the lives of his friends with an 
equal distinctness as he recalls the great 
national and historical events which his 
long life has permitted him to witness. 


—What gives promise of being a nota- 
ble work, and one possessing great inter- 
est, will be brought out about the latter 
part of next month by the ‘* North Amer- 
ican Publishing Company”—a corporation 
that has sprung from the North American 
Review. The work will be a volume of 
Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, by 
Distinguished Men of his Time, and is to 
be sold by subscription only. The volume 
will contain a steel engraving of the mar- 
tyred President, a portrait of each of the 
sixteen contributors, of whom biographi- 
cal sketches will also be included, in ad- 
dition to the six hundred pages of reading 
matter devoted to Abraham Lincoln. The 
list of contributors includes the names of 
Hon. E. B. Washburne, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Frederick Douglass, the 
late Schuyler Colfax, Charles A. Dana, 
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Hon. George 8. Boutwell, Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler, Ben: Perley Poore, Robert G. 
Ingersoll and others. Most of the arti- 
cles have already appeared in the Review 
and other periodicals, but this fact will 
make their appearance between covers 
none the less welcome. 


—The Problem of Human Life, by Dr. A- 
Wilford Hall, though not a publication o 
recent date, has lately had our attention 
in review. A decided stand is taken by 
the author in refuting authoritative state- 
ments by scientific writers; which in 
many instances are but confirmations of 
hypothesis, without one consideration of 
their relation to known laws. In the 
hypothesis advanced by the author of the 
nature of sound, the argument is to the 
effect that sound is a substantial emana- 
tion from the sound-producing body, 
which radiates its particles in all direc- 
tions. There is without question, much 
yet to be said on the subject of conduc- 
tion of such particles. That it is not by 
means of atmospheric waves appears quite 
evident, and the author in this volume 
seems to have struck the key-note of 
a weighty argument. The so-called hy- 
pothesis to which this theory of sound is 
incidental, viz: the substantial nature of 
the soul, is not new, but as mentioned by 
a correspondent of the author, was fully 
expounded by Swedenborg more than a 
century since. It is to be regretted that 
the author overlooked this statement in 
his published replies. The illustrations 
which science affords of the first principle 
of a rational psychology are many, and it 
will be found in time they are related in a 
true correspondence. New York: Hall & 
Company. 


—Mr. Cecil Hampden Howard’s little 
brochure on Brattleborough In Verse and 
Prose bound in a neat cover of 
antique paper and adorned with an en- 
graved view of Mt. Wantastiquet. The 
verse and prose articles are from the 
works of “ H. H.,” Col. Higginson, Wal- 
lace Bruce and ‘ Fanny Fern,” and _por- 
trav the beauties of one of the most 
ancient of Vermont towns with such a 
delightful charm that we can readily 
believe in the cordial welcome extended it 
by those with whom the old town is a 
familiar spot in memory,—or in summer. 
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For sale in 
Ventres. 


Brooklyn by Mr. 'T. B. 


—There is a delightful charm and _ in- 
terest in a calendar which daily brings to 
the attention of its possessor some new or 
even old passage from the best works of 
his or her favorite author, and as they can 
be madea source of enjoyment so like- 
wise can they be turned to instructive pur- 
poses. On the daily leaves of the Emerson 
calendar for 1886, for example, are print- 
ed many of those forcible and ‘‘ divine 
ideas ” with which the works of the 
Concord philosopher are so abundant- 
ly filled,—Matthew Arnold’s silly state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The Louisa M. Alcott calendar is new,as is 
also that which contains excerpts from the 
works of Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney. Both show 
excellent judgment in the selections made, 
and the ‘* mounts” are rendered both at- 
tractive and suggestive in the embellish- 
ments which adorn them. The Longfel- 
low calendar has become such an estab- 
lished favorite in thousands of households 
that only the mere reference to its re-ap- 
pearance for 1886 is sufficient, and the 
same remarks may be applied to the cal- 
endar which bears the kindly features of 
the poet Whittier. Mr. Lowell’s return 
to America has happily suggested to 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a cal- 
endar with quotations from his writings, 
and its appearence will be hailed with a 
keen delight by hundreds of his admirers. 
Lovers of Shakespeare will welcome a 
calendar with the best extracts from the 
works of the great bard, and the friends 
of temperance will rejoice in a similar 
daily indicator provided by the Woman’s 
Temperance Society of Chicago. The 
**Golden Treasury ” calendar isa beauti- 
ful work of art put forth by Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. with leaves full of 
the best thoughts culled from a indis- 
criminating selection of writers. For 
those desirious of possessing an ornamen- 
tal monthly calendar, ‘‘'The Cross and 
Crescent Calendar” comments itself. Cut 
out into the shape of an ornamental silver 
cross combined with a golden crescent with 
floral designs, this calendar will ornament 
the walls of the best parlor. Lastly, we 
are given a Dickens calendar by Mr. John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, for which the 
works of the great novelist have been laid 
under conbribution with flattering suc- 
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cess. So that, whatever be our literary 
tastes, the supply of 1886 calenders offers 
something for all. All are for sale in 
Brooklyn by Mr. George J. Swayne. 


—The New King Arthur is the title 
of a merry conceit by the anonymous 
author of “‘The Buntling Ball ’—not so 
thoroughly anonymous, however, if the 
reader will study the two works, and more 
especially the latest, with care, and at the 
same time possess some knowledge of the 
writings of Mr. Edgar Fawcett or Mr. 
William A. Croffut. The burlesque of 
the Arthurian legend is cleverly carried 
out, and would doubtless win the amuse- 
ment and admiration of Lord ‘Tennyson 
himself were he granted an opportunity 
to read over these pages. The book is in 
many respects an improvement upon **The 
Buntling Ball,” and will doubtless pass 
through a successful publication with the 
aid of some novel advertising by its pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 

—Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who within 
a few years has become so widely known 
to the reading public, resides at South 


Berwick, Maine, and is a lady of consid- 
erable personal charms as her photographs 
show. She is thirty seven years of age, 
and in person is tall and dignified, with 
a high-bred grace and courtesy of man- 
ner which she extends toall with whom 
she comes in contact. Her conversations 
are highly interesting, and filled with 
flashes of wit and humor. She is said to 
be more English than American in her 
tastes, and passionatly fond of rowing in 
summer and the saddle at other times of 
the vear. Miss Jewett is thoroughly ro- 
mantic in nature, and can frequently be 
found during the summer in some ro- 
mantic spot in the neighboring woods 
or by some wandering brook, where she 
will spend sometimes hours at a time 
listening to the carols of the birds, or the 
soft rustling of the leaves on the trees 
overhead. Much of her childhood was 
passed in the woods and fields of her 
country home, thus in early life acquiring 
that love for an intimate acquaintance 
with the changing sights and scenes of 
country life which are echoed through 
her writings. 


WAYSIDE LOITERINGS. 


To loiter by the wayside, with notebook and pencilin hand, saving here and there a scrap from the deluge of time. 


Charles Swain 


—Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian pa- 
triot, at the age of 83, still retains all his 
mental faculties. He resides at Turin, 
Italy, in the home of his sister, and re- 
tains his old practice of taking a cold 
bath every morning. His breakfast con- 
sists of milk flavored with wine, and _ bis- 
cuits made by an expert housekeeper and 
cook. The rest of the morning is devoted 
to long walks and botanical researches, 
Kossuth being a keen botanist with a 
great passion for flowers. His gardens 
which surround the house are represented 
as marvels of floricultural beauty, and to 
these the patriot gives an hour of per- 


sonal observation daily. A bouquet of 
flowers invariably finds a place on his 
writing table. Kossuth’s hair has 


grown entirely white, his carriage is as 
erect as a dart, while the glance of his 


eye is as sharpas that of an eagle. He 
evinces the warmest interest in all events 
appertaining to America, and visitors find 
him thoroughly versed upon all topics re- 
lating to our country and institutions. 

* 

* 

—The Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn, 
desirous of encouraging American etchers 
and to stimulate a more general interest 
in the art of etching, offers an award of 
four hundred dollars for the most per- 
fect original etched plate. The impres- 
sions of the plates from which the selee- 
tion will be made must be submitted by 
March 31, 1886. Should any artist prefer 
to submit his work anonymously, it may 
be done by sending his name and address 
in a sealed envelope—not to be opened if 
the etching is not accepted—but on which 
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shall be a mark to correspond with that 
on the etching offered. If the plan is 
adopted, the plate, of course, should not 
be signed before the award is made. The 
privilege is also extended to the success- 
ful artist to exhibit the accepted plate at 
the next annual exhibition of the New 
York Etching Club, although the plate 
itself shall remain the property of the 


Rembrandt Club. A competition of 
this character in an art which cannot 
receive too much encouragement, is a 


commendable idea, and one that will re- 
ceive the cordial approbation of all per- 
sons who regard art in all its branches as 
one of the most important factors in our 
national advancement and development. 
* 
* 

—There is considerable food for parents 
in the statement recently made by the 
daughter of the banker Morosini, in ex- 
planation of her elopement with her 
father’s coachman. She said: 


‘‘Tmagine the life we led up there and in the 
city, and I do not think you will blame me for 
what I did. We had a beautiful home, but 
were entirely shut out from the world by its 
walls. We enjoyed every luxury possible, but 
had to enjoy them all alone. We met at break- 
fast, and papa read his papers and then went 
to the city and left us toourselves! We met at 
lunch. In the afternoon papa tame home and 
read his papers. Then we met at dinner, and 
after amusing ourselves as best we could for 
the evening we went to bed. This was our 
life day after day the year round. We had 
few visitors and were not permitted to visit. 
When we attended the opera we sat upright in 
a box, looking neither to right nor left, and 
were hurried there and hurried home again, as 
if there was a pestilence in the streets. We 
had no gentlemen friends, and were permitted 
none of the most innocent intercourse with the 
few gentlemen who visited us. It was like 
living ina jail or a nunnery, with no one to 
talk to, no one to talk to you, a perfect ma- 
chine of a life that always went the same way. 
Papa was kind, but so stern in his ideas that he 
seemed to regard it as a crime for us to think 
or act for ourselves in the most trifling things 
It was as melancholy as a constant funeral.” 

Shall we blame a young girl with the 
blood of womanhood in her veins for 
striving to escape such a life of domestic 
repression? We do not approve of the 
method which Miss Morosini adopted to 
emancipate herself from the paternal tyr- 
anny to which she was subjected, but is 
she entirely to blame ? Is this the sort 
of life which we can expect our children 
toendure? Itis not well to give young 
girls, in these days, too wide a range of 
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freedom, but parents make a sad mistake 
when they place their children under too 
much restraint. The happiest parents 
are those who trust their children most. 
We cannot afford to be too relax in the 
watch we place upon our daughters, but 
let us not house and guard them like 
nuns lest we wake some morning to find 
the shackles of our iron rule broken, and 
she whom they held missing from the 
family-board. 

. x O* 

= 
—Mrs. Cornwallis West, celebrated for 
her beauty, took an active part in the po- 
litical contests in Ireland. At a meeting 
where her husband was making an ad- 
dress, a man in the audience called out 


in response to some statement of the 
orator, “‘It is not true; I am an Irish- 
man, and I object.” ‘‘And I am an 
Irishwoman,” replied the mistress of 


Ruthin Castle from the platform with a 
buickness and spirit that evoked the wild- 
est enthusiasm. ‘The lady did more. It 
appears that the meeting was often inter- 
rupted by a boisterous conservative publi- 
can who was patiently endured for a longer 
time than was desirable. Mrs. West sud- 
denly rose to leave the platform, and people 
naturally thought she was about to leave 
the meeting, and cheered her lustily as she 
went. Such was her intention; but it 
had a special object. The enthusiasm 
grew to white heat when the Llannwst 
people saw their beautiful visitor deliber- 
ately walk up to the noisy publican and, 
linking her arm in is, lead him out of the 
building by the force of a charm which 
even he was unable to resist. 
* 
* 

—The following neat little story is told 
of ex-Attorney General Brewster: When 
Mr. Brewster left the Department of Jus- 
tice he asked only one favor of his suc- 
cessor, and that was to retain a certain 
lady clerk. He gave his reasons why, and 
they contain material for a romance. 
When he was a younger man, he said, he 
was very much in love with a girl who re- 
fused to marry him, presumably because 
of the disfigurement of his face. She 
gave no reason, but he always supposed 
that was her objection to him. She mar- 
ried some one else, and he lost sight of 
her until soon after he became Attorney- 
General, when he received a letter from 
his old love, congratulating him upon his 
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appointment. He answered the letter 
with an inquiry as to her circumstances 
and condition in life. She replied that 
she was a widow with a small income, but 
many and pleasant friends. The next 
letter he wrote tendered her a position in 
the Department of Justice, which she ac- 
cepted, and which Attorney-General Gar- 
land has assured her she will retain as 
long as he is in authority. 
* 

—A bachelor, writing to the Pall Mall 
Gazelte, thinks the best hour to judge o€ 
a woman is in the morning. ‘* What is 
the most favorable time to see a woman 
in order to compose a character synopsis ? 
Decidedly, I think, at breakfast and dur- 
ing the forenoon. Asa general rule, if 
she looks well then she is in good health ; 
if she dresses neatly, she is tidy ; if she is 
full of projects for a morning’s work, and 
executes a reasonable number, she pos- 
sesses mental activity and bodily energy. 
Beware of the young woman who com- 
plains of being cold in the morning, who 
looks sickly, who comes down late, who 
appears to have dressed hastily, who 
languishes a whole forenoon over a couple 
of letters to an absent. sister or school- 
fellow. No matter how bright and ani- 
mated she may appear further on, avoid 
her. Lead her not to your suburban 
villa ; engage no matrimonial apartments. 
She will not make a good wife. She will 
be a bore and a slattern.” 


* * 
* 


—It will probably be difficult to con- 
vince the majority of the lovers of ice 
cream of the real ingredients used by a 
large number of manufacturers of their 
favorite summer morsel. It is well, 
however, that they should have brought 
to their knowledge the statement of one 
of the leading druggists of New York, 
who speaks as he says from experience in 
the ice-cream business. ‘‘ Not only did 
we use cotton-seed oil in the manufac- 
ture of our cream,” says this authority, 
**but very often lard oil which is nothing 
else than the ‘oleo oil’ of the butterine 
trade. Contrary to the butter-making, 
though, the oil is not chilled by being run 
into tanks of cracked ice, but is warmed 
in steam jacket kettles to nearly the boil- 
ing point—200° Fahr. The milk—which 
is purchased from the creameries, is what 
might be called skimmed on both sides 


and partially in the middle—is also heated 
to about 175° Fahr., thus nearly equaliz- 
ing the specific gravity of the two princi- 
pal ingredients. To every five gallons of 
milk, costing twenty cents, is added eight 
ounces of oleo oil. After this is thor- 
oughly mixed, there is an addition of 
sixteen ounces of potato starch, which is 
cheaper than corn starch, and one-half 
ounce of gelatine. ‘This whole delectable 
matter is then boiled in copper vacuum 
pans. The ingredients unite chemically 
much better in a vacuum than under 
atmospheric pressure, as would be the 
case in open vessels. Again the boiling 
point is lowered, and thus is prevented 
what has proved such an annoyance in 
butter-making—the suet flavor. What- 
ever should remain of that nasty flavor in 
the so-called ice cream is killed by the 
flavoring extracts, mostly vanilla. Then 
the mess is congealed in ordinary freezers, 
and your modern ice cream is ready for 
the market. The average vanilla extract 
is made from the sprouts of the spruce 
pine, and a better kind is made from the 
tonka bean.” 
* 
* 

—When a caterer begins a new restaur- 
ant he has printed a bill of his fare. Upon 
this bill are listed the soups, roasts, vege- 
tables, fruits, pastry and drinks; but he 
does not print at the top of the sheet in 
large letters, or any other letters, the 
names of his chief cook, his pastry cook, 
his broiler, his porter, his cashier, or his 
chief dish-washer. ‘Three timesa day the 
landlord of a hotel places before his guests 
a little bill on which the edibles and pota- 
bles are conveniently named. This bill 
is prepared that the guests may the more 
quickly be provided with such entertain- 
ment as the house affords and they may 
select ; yet the landlord does not print 
upon the bill the names of his chef, his 
clerk, his waiter, or his chambermaid, 
however useful and important those per- 
sons may be. ‘The newspaper prints under 
one of its sub-titles the name of the 
responsible person or firm publishing it, 
und that is all. One looks in vain for the 
name of the editor, the reporter, the 
pressman, the compositor, or the janitor. 
The merchant’s catalogue contains a list 
of his wares, not the names of the em- 
ployes manufacturing or preparing them. 
But at the theatre each patron is provided 
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with a bill of the entertainment whereon 
he finds not only the fare to be had and 
the names of the actors serving it, but 
‘“‘the staff” of the house. First, in large 
type. is the name of the ‘sole proprietor 
and The ‘‘ manager” follows, 
and after him the “‘ assistant manager.” 
Next in order are the “ treasurer and his 
assistant,” the ‘‘ press agent,” ‘‘stage 
manager,” ‘* master of properties,” ‘‘elec- 
trician,” ‘“‘scene painter,” ** costumer,” 
“master machanic,” “chief usher,” and 
‘chief carpenter.” One is naturally sur- 
prised that the ‘“‘staff’ has been left in- 
complete by omission of the names of all 
the ushers, the janitor and the scrub 
wonan. Since the road to greatness is so 
short via the footlights and foyer, the 
manager's office boy should insist upon 
his rights and see that his name shines 
along with the others, or else resign. 
There is room for a change here on the 
part of some sensible theatrical manager. 
The public has no interest in the names 
comprising his ‘‘staff.”". Then, why not 
take them off the programme ? 


lessee, ‘i 
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—A remarkable story has been given 
circulation of a Nebraska man’s discov- 
ery which claims to prove beyond a doubt, 
by scientific means, the existence of the 
human soul, laying bare the greatest se- 
cret of nature and proving the doctrine of 
eternal faith ‘‘ that the soul of man doth 
live.” The disclosures were made in the 
case of a dying young man into whose 
death-chamber the Nebraska discoverer, 
whose real identity is hidden under the 
name of Holland, was admitted, and the 
methods employed are thus narrated: After 
watching for some time the features of the 
dying man with silent interest, Mr. Hol- 
land arose and adjusted the curtains of 
the window so thata flood of lhght fell 
aslant the dying man. He wheeled from 
the corner of the room what looked like 
a photographer’s camera,arranged the len- 
ses to a proper focus, and then produced 
a large f some twelve inches in 
diameter and placed it in grooves made to 
fit behind the apparatus. The back part 
was then covered with a black cloth so as 
to obscure the light, and from time to time 
as the breathing of the man grew heavier 
Mr. Holland made an inspection of the 
instrument. Suddenly a tremor passed 
through the body, and he had ceased] to 
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breathe. Mr. Holland arose from the bed- 
side, and together with the gentleman who 
now tells the story, passed their heads 
under the black cloth and bent their eyes 
intently upon the glass. ‘‘Particles of dust 
in the air were magnified several thou- 
sand times, and for a time their motion 
kept a perfect dazzle upon the glass. 
Then as the vapors gathered into clouds, 
so an object appeared to be forming a foot 
above the body upon the bed. Particles 
seemed to seek particles, as by some mol- 
ecular attraction, until an object was 
clearly distinguishable. It seemed the 
vapory form of a man rapidly assuming a 
more perfect shape, pure and colorless as 
the most delicate crystal. There was a 
moment of awful stillness, and a feeling 
“ame over me which I can never describe. 
We bent our eyes intently upon the glass 
until particle by particle, the shapely form 
of a man had formed and lay floating a 
foot above, moored to the body by a 
slender cord of its own formation. The 
face took the shape of the dead man, but 
was beautiful in expression ; the eyes were 
closed and the new-formed being seemed as 
if it were asleep. Presently the cord that 
held it to the clay parted,and a gentle 
tremor passed through the beautiful form 
—beautiful indeed, for every limb was of 
the most perfect mold such as the earth 
never beheld. ‘The eyes of the spirit 
opened, and a ray of intelligence and of un- 
speakable joy passed over its face. It 
arose to a standing position and cast one 
sorrowful look at the tenantless clay that 
lay so still. I stepped from behind the 
darkened apparatus and looked toward 
the spot where I knew the form was stand- 
ing, but beheld nothing.” The narrator 
of this astonishing tale assures the pub- 
lic that he was in a ‘‘ responsible state of 
mind,” and can take oath to the remark- 
able scene witnessed by him. ‘* But few 
will believe the facts,” he continues ** the 
world is incredulous ” and to that fact, in 
his esteemed opinion, can be ‘* mainly at- 
tributed its. ignorance.” Mr. IWolland, 
the discoverer, in explanation reasoned 
that within this body of bone and sinew is 
yet another body existing in vapor form 
which death alone can free, and that by a 
simple microscopic device the dull sight 
of human eye can penetrate the minutest 
particles of the air we breathe and see the 
soul take form and flight to the boundaries 
of another world, 




















A FEW WORDS ABOUT DRESS. 


We believe it to be the duty of all,young 
and old, to make their persons as far as 
possible agreeable to those with whom they 
are associated. If possible, dress yourself 
fine where others are fine, and plain where 
the apparel of others is plain. A man who 
finds himself badly dressed amongst well- 
dressed people, feels awkward and ill at 
ease. He stammers and is confused in 
speech. He makes all manner of ridic- 
ulous blunders, and it is well-nigh im- 
possible for him to assume that air of sim- 
ple dignity which should characterize the 
bearing of a gentleman. But it should be 
remembered that this feeling should have 
nothing todo with dress proper ; it is only 
when there is a manifest impropriety in 
the mode of dress. ‘The dress should suit 
the time and the occasion. The man in 
his work-shop or field, or the lady, busied 
with the household duties, should have no 
occasion to feel ill at ease, because not so 
finely dressed as the casual caller. Such 
ja feeling should be instantly checked, 
since it is born of pride, not of an innate 
desire to please others. ‘The styles of 
dress are so many and varied that it would 
be a vain, as well as useless attempt to 
classify them. There is one principal run- 
ning through all, which every woman 
should carefully consider. Are your 
modes of dress in accordance with the 
rules of hygiene? This question vou 
ought carefully to consider, ever remem- 
bearing that nature will allow none of her 
laws to be violated in the name of fashion 
with impunity, and that every style of 
dress that does not conform to the plainest 
of nature’s teaching should be frowned 
down upon by all sensible people. 

Dress, to be in perfect taste, need not be 
costly. It is to be regretted that in this 
age too much attention is paid to dress by 
those who have neither the excuse of 
ample means nor of social culture. The 
wife of a poorly paid clerk or of a young 
man just starting in business aims at 
dressing as stylishly as does the wealth- 
iest among her acquaintances. Consistency 
in regard to station and fortune is the 
first matter to be considered. A woman 
of good sense will not wish to expend in 
unnecessary extravagance money wrung 
from an anxious husband ; or, if her hus- 
band bea man of fortune, she will not 
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even then encroach upon her allowance. 
In the early years of married life, when 
the income is moderate, it should be the 
pride of a woman to see how little she can 
spend upon her dress and yet present that 
tasteful and creditable appearance which 
is desirable. 

The dress of a gentleman never appears 
more creditable than when characterized 
by simplicity. A gentleman's taste in 
dress is shown in the avoidance of all ex- 
travagance. A man of wit may some- 
times be a coxcomb, but a man of judg- 
ment and sense never can be. <A_ beau 
dressed out is like a cinnamon tree—the 
bark is worth more than the body. 
A dandy is said to be the mercer’s 
friend, the tailor’s fool, and his own foe. 
There are a thousand fops made by art 
to one fool made by nature. 

To judge from the actions of many of 
our young men one would suppose that 
dress was their highest aim in life.  Ele- 
gance of attire is, indeed well, and when 
suitable to the surroundings, bespeaks 
the gentleman. But men of. sterling 
worth and character are apt to have a 
feeling of contempt for the one who, by 
his faultless attire and spruce manner, 
conclusively shows that he is actuated by 
a dandy’s view of life. <A coat that has 
the mark of use upon it is a recommenda- 
tion to people of sense, and a hat with too 
much nap and too high a lustre a deroga- 
tory circumstance. ‘The best coats in 
our streets are worn on the backs of 
penniless fops, broken-down merchants, 
clerks with pitiful salaries, and men who 
do not pay up. 

Dandies and fops are like a body with- 
out soul, powder without ball, lightning 
without thunderbolt, painton sand. ‘There 
is much of this in the world. We see it 
exemplified in everything considered val- 
uable. The counterfeiter gives the show 
of gold to his base coin, and the show of 
value to his lying bank note. The fop 
puts on the masquerade of dignity and im- 
portance. The poor belle, whose mother 
washes to buy her plumes, outshines the 
peeress of the court. Many a_ table 
steams with costly viands for which the 
last cent was paid; and many a coat, 
sleek aud black, is worn on the street on 
which the tailor has a moral mortgage. 








OLD FAVORITES. 


Izaak Walton, 


‘* Old poetry, but choicely good.” 


THE MEETING OF THE YEARS. 

In a foggy cloud obscurely, entered Winter, 
ashy pale ; 

And his step was hard and heavy, and he wore 
an icy mail ; 

Blasting all the path before him, leapt a black 
wind from the north, 

And from stinging drifts of sleet he forged the 
arrows of his wrath. 


Yet some beauty still was found, for when the 
fogs had passed away, 

The wide lands came glittering forward 
fresh and strange array ; 

Naked trees had got snow foliage, soft 
feathery and bright, 

And the earth looked dressed for heaven in its 
spiritual white. 


ina 
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Black and cold as iron armor lay the frozen 
lakes and streams ; 

Round about the fenny plashes shone the long 
and pointed gleams 

Of the tall reeds, ice-encrusted; the old hollies, 
jewel-spread, 

Warmed the white marmoreal chillness with 
an ardency of red, 

Upon desolate morasses stood the heron like a 
ghost, 

Beneath the gliding shadows of the wild fow]s’ 
noisy host ; 

And the bittern clamored harshly from his 
nest among the sedge 

Where the indistinct dull moss had blurred the 
rugged water’s edge. 


But the face of Winter softened, and his lips 
broke into smiles, 

And his heart was filled with radiance as from 
far-enchanted isles ; 

For across the long horizon came a light upon 
the way,— 

The light of Christmas fires, and the dawning 
of new day. 


And Winter moved not onward like the rest, 
but made a stand, 

And took the spirit of Christmas, as a brother, 
by the hand ; 

And together toward the heavens a great cry 
of joy they sent— 

And the New Year was the Old Year, 
head was gray and bent. 


and his 


eThen another New Year entered, like 


) ; another 
dancing child, 


With his tresses as a glory, and his glances 
bright and wild ; 
And he flashed his odorous torch, and he 


laughed out in the place, 
And his soul looked forth in joy and made a 
sunshine on his face. 


Out from spire and from turret pealed the 
sudden New Year bells, 

Like the distant songs of angels in their fields 
of asphodels : 


And that lustrous child went sparkling to his 
aged father’s side, 

And the New Year kissed the Old Year, and 
the Old Year gently died. 


—_-__— oa 


A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE NEW 
YEAR. 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages ; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals, lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But, asthe care-worn cheek grows wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 


It may be strange, yet who would change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
0 0 


FOR NEW YEAR'S 


Eternal source of every joy, 

Well may Thy praise our lips employ, 
While in Thy temple we appear, 

Whose goodness crowns the circling year. 


DAY. 


The flowery spring at Thy command 
Embalms the air and paints the land ; 
The summer rays with vigor shine, 
To raise the corn, and cheer the vine. 


Thy hand in autumn richly pours 
Through all our coasts redundant stores, 
And winters, soften’d by Thy care, 

No more a face of horror wear. 


Seasons and months and weeks and days 
Demand successive songs of praise ; 

Still be the cheerful homage paid 

With opening light and evening shade ! 


Oh ! may our more harmonious tongues 

In worlds unknown pursue the songs ; 

And in those brighter courts adore, 

Where days and years revolve no more ! 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


That the ladies of Brooklyn have recog- 
nized in Wechsler & Abrahams’ a model 
fashion centre is very evident from the 
way in which they keep Madame Caro- 
line, their Parisian modiste, busy execu- 
ting large orders daily. Madame Caroline 
announces the following items for January: 


Little heads of spaniels with glass eyes 
are seen on some of the new muffs, a 
fashion that we do not think will be re- 
ceived with favor. 


Long visites are made of the new woolen 
fabrics which imitate a lace pattern placed 
over a colored lining. Stripes of all sizes 
continue in the greatest favor and appear 
in most costumes, though rarely employ- 
ed without being combined with plain 
material. 


Persian lamb’s wool, Astrakhan and 
black fox are the fashionable trimmings 
used upon tailor-made suits for ladies in 
mourning. Raised velvet flowers, a faithful 
copy of nature, are to be had ready to 
appliqué on to any dresses, such as roses, 
tulips, etc., quite works of art. Silver is 
the particular fashion of the season, and 
for evening dresses it is impossible to go 
wrong in having silver trimmings or em- 
broideries. 


Among the most fashionable furs of 
the season are skunk, beaver, wolverine 
and blue fox; sold in stripes, and most 
useful for trimming. ‘The newest feather 
trimming has no quills, is quite soft, and 
is shaded like sable, which it closely re- 
sembles. ‘This is still a most fashionable 
garniture; as also a fringe formed of 
olive silk drops, to be had in all colors. 


The winter bonnets are nearly all poufts 
of plush or velvet, with large bows of rib- 
bon and jet ornaments, standing upon the 


front. A beautiful red plush one has a 
wired jet border, and is altogether be- 
witching and becoming. Some of the 
new traveling ulsters, shaped to the figure 
and almost tight-fitting, are lined through- 
out, with (or without) a fur-lined hood 
and deep velvet collar and cuffs. The 
cap is supposed to match. Brown cloth 
and very dark red are particularly fash- 
ionable. 


THE THEATRES FOR JANUARY. 


The announcement of the début of Mr. 
Robert C. Hilliard as a professional actor, 
to occur at his own theatre, the Criterion, 
on Monday evening, January 18, will 
be received with sincere delight by the 
large concourse of Brooklyn people in 
whose minds Mr. Hilliard’s previous im- 
personations, in connection with the 
various dramatic societies, have created the 
most favorable impressions of his_his- 
trionic abilities. The play selected for 
the oceasion is Mr. Frank Marshall’s com- 
edy entitled ‘‘ False Shame,” Mr. Hil- 
liard assuming the leading role. Previous 
to this occasion, the boards of the Cri- 
terion will be occupied during the two 
preceeding weeks by Mr. J. L. Burleigh 
in the drama “The Bohemian” and by 
the charming actress, Miss Estelle Clay- 
ton in ‘‘Favette,” respectively. For 
the week commencing January 25, the 
same Madison Square Theatre Company 
that so successfully produced ‘ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop” a few weeks since at this 
house, have been engaged for appearance 
in one of their latest successes.—A month’s 
entertainment that will cater to varied 
tastes will be given at the Lee Avenue 
Academy of Music during January. For 
the first week of the new year the farce 
of “We, Us & Co.” will be produced, 
which will be succeeded on Monday, Jan- 


uary 11, by a week of minstrelsy by the 





Thatcher, Primrose and West 
which since the death of Haverly’s min- 


troupe, 


strels, must be regarded as the most satis- 


factory company now before the public, 


and whose entertainment can be witnessed 
by even the most fastidious with pleasure 
and benefit. The succeeding week will 
be given over to a week of the best opera 
by the Thalia German Opera Company, a 
talented of d 
merit, after which, on Monday, January 
25, the boards of the Academy will be 

“* Wages of Sin.” 


occupied by the drama 
—A most auspicious opening of the new 


organization ecided vocal 


year at the Park Theatre will be signal- 
ized by the appearance of Mr. Lawrence 
in the ranks of 
To 


welcome to an actor such as Mr. 


Barrett, now the second 
American tragedians. give cordial 
Barrett, 
th 
artist that has done more than any of 
the 
of 


whose 


is to manifest one’s sympathies with an 
his 
towards encourage- 


the 
hands 


contemporaries 
ment and the 
and 


elevation Ameri- 


can drama, in ever\ 


Dur 


of bill 


character finds faithful portraiture. 
ing this engagement, a chang 
will occur nightly, presenting the dis 
tinguished actor in several of his best and 
strongest impersonations. A week of 
comedy in the hands of Mr. and Mrs 


George 8S. Knight will succeed Mr. Bar- 


rett, presenting their laughable play 


the Wall, ” 


which, on Monday, January 18, the pow- 


** Over Garden following 


erful drama, ‘* Wages of Sin ” will be an- 


folded. 
has been secured by Mr. Nat C. 


The closing week of the mont! 
(;oodwin. 


whose signal success in ‘ The Skating 


Rink” at this same theatre during the 


past month has necessitated a second en- 


gagement. Laughter certainly seems 


more lucrative than tears.—The muanage- 


ment of the Grand Opera House finding 


that their patrons bestow their best pa- 
tronage upon the popular drama, will in- 
augurate a brief season thereof, Miss Bella 
* The Mountain 


in her success, 


Pink ” filling the opening week of Janu 


Moore 


V1 


ary 4. During the sueceeding week Mr. 


Henry 


the 


Chanfrau, upon whose shoulders 
‘ather’s genius has 
** Kit, 
famous 


mantle of his 
gracefully fallen, will in 


the 


by the actor’s lamented parent. 


appear 


Arkansas Traveler,” made 
Follow- 
ing Mr. Chanfran’s engagement, the di- 
minutive Miss Lizzie Evans will occupy 
the stage of this theatre for the week of 
] 


January 18, producing her play ‘ Fogg’s 


Ferry.” A wealth of claborate scenery 
of 


carefully selected company of actors will 


now in process construction and a 


render notable the special production of 
*'The Ivy Leaf” to be given at this house 
last week of the current 


during the 


month. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


Mrs. Beecher’s Talks to 
Women, pronounced by the press of the 


the 


Hlenry Ward 


country to be most ‘sensible, in- 


tive and entertaining series of pa- 


Mrs. 


wife, 


written by a woman.” 


ripe experience as a 
other and housekeeper miukes her emi- 
ntly well qualified to write upon the 
inter- 
Kach 
MAGAZINE 
Mrs. 


sex, and 


vari matters and topics, most 


ious 
esting to the women of America. 
THe Brookiyn 
{ these 


pen ad 


number of 


combines one o papers from 
to her 


giving in addition thereto a number of 


Beecher’s dress d 
valuable household recipes tried and tested 


by herself. 


The managers of the Brooklyn Roller 
Bedford Atlantic 
aye their first 
grand carnival on Wednesday, the 20th of 


th 


bLidis 


Skating Rink, of and 


miues, desire to announce 


month, Every effort will be made 


by the enterprising management to make 
the occasion a noteworthy suecess, and a 
] 


cir model 


institution. 
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RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look new. 
not varnished, Ask any reliable dealer. Containg 
oil, Softens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Beware of imitations. Butrron & Orriry, Mfrs, N. Y, 





Ithamar DuBois, 
Popular 


Shirt Maker, 


328 FULTON STREET. | 
New and Elegant Winter | 
Styles in Gentlemen’s Scarfs, | 
Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Under- | 
wear, etc. | 


LADIES 


realize what it would be worth to 





be assured of a 


GENUINE REMEDY 


for blemishes of the skin. 
Cutaneous affections come to al- 

most everyone—from the baby to 

the grandfather—sooner or later. 
Fifty years’ test warrants the 


following, 


PALMER’S SKIN SUCCESS 


cures diseases of the skin. 





FS ots 
A 
(1 
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WILSON’S 
xieone COREA YW, 


Depot, 290 & 292 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


(Opposite Loeser’s.) 
To Churches and Charities, - : - : $1.00 per gallon. 
To Families,  - - . : $190 « « 





OUR ‘FAMOUS 
FLATLAND OYSTERS 


Delivered to Families for Stewing or ab big Prepared to Fry, and on the half- 
shell. 





Educational Institutions. Winter Resorts. 





New Jersey—Morristown. STUBBLEFIELD HOUSE, MACON, GA, 
. 5 eemneren 
St. Hilda’s School, Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 


2 Mrs. S. L. WHITEHURST 

A Boarding School for Girls. Under the charge of the R P sa , 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. For terms, etc., address _ roprietress, 
Tue SISTER IN CHARGE. Saeco clea =e 











. (TRAVELLERS to the South, South West, Florida and 
New York—Brooklyn. | all Winter Resorts can obtain tickets and information 


a. 8.9 on application to 
Mrs. R. Goodwin’s | JOHN TAYLOR, 


(Nee W. A. Henrichsen) 
SELECT ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH SCHOOL General Steamship and Railroad Ticket Agent, 68 and 70 
For Youne LapIEs AND CHILDREN, Court Street, and 627 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn; also 
(Limited to Eighty.) Agent for World Travel Co. and Mallory Line, for Florida 


and Texas. 
No. 1544 MONTAGUE STREET, } 


Brooklyn Heights. Brooklyn, N. Y. | (THE UPLANDS HOTEL. 
EasTMANn, GA. 


Further particulars apply as above, or at private residence, {Is now open to the travelling public. It is located on the 











95 Joralemon Street. E. T. V. &G. R. R., 5% miles south of Macon, upon the 

high, rolling uplandsin the midst of the pine forest, the 

New York—Flushing. most healthy section of our country, Summer as well as 

OE Winter. The house is large and commodious. Strictly first- 

Miss Shepard’s School, class in all its appointments. Rooms large and elegant, 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND lighted with gas and heated by wood fires. Capacity for 


A few boarders taken in the family. Terms moderate. 150 guests. Come and see us, and we will make you com- 
Circulars sent on application. fortable at very reasonable rates. Special] arrangements 


. with families. Two daily trains each way, North and 
South. Dine at the Uplands. 


NOW IS THE TIME | DR. E. S. E. BRYAN, 


Manager. 








to order your photographs, for you are free 

from the rush of the holidays, can get better 

pictures, and are sure to have them on time. 

DuryYEA, of 253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, can PORT ORANGE HOUSE, 

suit you. -His famous Six Dollar Imperials ON THE HALIFAX RIVER. 

can now be had for three dollars per dozen. All Fine Boating, Fishing, Oysters, Clams, Shoot- 

sittings are made under Mr. Duryea’s personal | ing Bathing, &c. Rates : $2.00 per day ; $10.00 

supervision, and no extra charge is made for per week. 

children. E. A. McDANIEL, Proprietor. 
via 


| diaiieatial ORANGE, FLORIDA, 
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THE BOOKMART, 


THE ORGAN OF THE OLD BOOK TRADE, 

The Bibliophile’s Magazine,—— 

Tenders its thanks to those who have so liberally supported it in the past, and 
confidently appeals to the trade and book-buyers in general for renewed encourage- 
ment. Zhe Bookmart offers to its patrons the twofold advantages of a large and 
constantly increasing circulation both in America and Europe, and is the only 
magazine of its kind on either continent. No efforts will be spared to render Zhe 
Bookmart indispensable to bookmen, whether dealers or collectors, to whom it 
offers a ready means of inter-communication such as is offered by no other 


periodical. 
ADVERTISERS 


of Choice, Rare, Standard ard Valuable Books, will find in Zhe Bookmart the 
readiest medium for reaching the daily increasing class of book-buyers. Among 
its special features are Books Wanted, Books for Sale, Catalogue Notes, Literary 
Intelligence, Bibliography and Trade Notes, and entirely unique its Odd Volume 
and Exchange Department. The 


AUCTION DEPARTMENT 


contains a record of the Book Sales by the leading houses in England aud America 
and timely information as to coming sales. It is conducted by our Eastern Agent 
E. A. Mac, 739 Broadway, New York. 

Svussoription Prick—-United States'and Canada, $1; Foreign, 5s. per annum. 
Sample copies on application, price 10 cents. Address 


BOOKMART PUBLISHING CO., Pirrssure, Pa., U. S. A. 


JeRiAmp> IMPERIALS, 
sit stall | £& $5.00 





























(Canterbury.) —AT— 
In Black Mohair, - $1.75 
In Black Silk, - - 2.75 
In Black Velvet, - 8.25 ran 
Each. 





Sent by Registered Mail. 





SURPLICES MADE TO ORDER. 





BANNERS IN SILK AND GOLD, $5. 





FULTON STREET, 


DOWN TOWN. 





Send for band-books by mail. Embroidery, Metal, 
Wood-work, Decorative Stained Glass, Monumental 
Mosaics and Banners. y 4 

“0M 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
At THE ComMENCEMENT oF Vo . II, 1s NovemMBER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Appeared in new type, cut and cast expressly for its publishers, and had as a 
leading feature the first installment of a new Serial by Catherine Owen, 
Author of “Culture and Cooking.’ and one of the most practical 
writers of the day on Household affairs, entitled : 


“TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH” 


KEEPING HOUSE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. 
Eiow ithas been done. How it may be done again. 


OUR PRIZE PAPERS. 


The awards of $500. for our Series of Prize Papers, the entries for which closed September 1, 
are as follows: 
2 50 “How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” A Series of Six Papers’ “MARGARET 
¢ SipneEy”’ (Mrs. D. Lothrop), Boston. One of the most popular and promising writers of the day. 
5200 “Mistress Work and Maid Work.— Which is Mistress and which is Servant.” A Series 
$ e of Six Papers. Mrs. E..J. GuRLEY, Waco, Texas. 


$ 50 “Bread : How to Make it Well and Econonically, and How to Eat it Healthfully.” Mrs. 
e HELEN CaMPBELL, Orange, N. J., Author of ‘The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and in Cooking,’ and 
other valuable household writings for the press. 














These and the following will have prominent place in our regular Semi-Monthly 


BILL-OFFARE. 
during the publication of the volume. 
“Fifty Receipts for making all kinds of Bread.” By CATHERINE OWEN. 
“Puff Paste,’ llustrated. By Emma P. EwInG, Dean of the School of Domestic Economy 
of the Iowa Agricultural College. 
“Visitor and Visited.” By ‘‘MARION HARLAND.” 


Besides the usual amount of interesting and instructive reading for Household Entertainment 
and Instruction by well-known writers. 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Many of whom are among the most noted and noteworthy writers or housekeepers 





of our time. 
Maria Parloa, “Marion Harland,” Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker, Mrs. Margaret EF. White, 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. Hattie Tremain Terry Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Mre. Elizabeth Robinson Scoville, Mrs. Carrie W. Bronson, Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma, Mrs. Henrietta Davis, 
Mrs. H. Annette Poole, Mary E. Dewey, Anna Barrows, “Ella Guerensey,” 
** Margaret Sidney,” Abbie F. Judd: Mrs. Eva M. Niles, Ruth Hall, 
Lucretia P. Hale, Marion S. Devereux, Mrs. C. S. Fox, Mrs. Hariott H. Robinson, 
Hester M. Poole, Mrs. Frona E. Wait, Mrs. Helen N. Packard, Mrs. L. A. Fronce, 
Mrs. Katharine B. Foot, Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick | Margaret Eytinge, Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell, 
Mrs. C. A. K. Poore, Dora Read Goodale, Mrs. Eliza R. Packer, Amelia A. Whitfleld, M. D. 
Josephine Canning, Mrs. Georgiana H. 8. Hulls | Lavinia 8. Goodwin, Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons, 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, Mrs. Sarah J. Blanchard, E. C. Gardiner, Milton Bradley, 
Mrs. 8. 0. Johnson, *‘Aderlaid Preston,” Clark W. Bryan, Dr. 8. W. Bolles, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, “Catherine Owen,” Rev. F. H. Rowley, Wm. Paul Gerhard 
Anna L. Dawes, “Shirley Dare,’ J. H. Carmichael, M. D. Newell Lovejoy, 
Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, : Dr. F.M. Hexamer. 








EVERY OTHER WEEK. $2.50 PER YEAR. 


Every yearly subscriber will receive a valuable premium post-paid. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Copy with List of Premiums. 


CLARE W. BRYAN & CoO,, Publishers, 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 


111 BroaDwar. Holyoke, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
x 


‘ 
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Office Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S 
Carpet Store, 114 Fulton St., basement 
floor, New York, sige place in the City. 
If not convenient to call, send for samples, 





FILLED. 


GFRIOTLY ALL HAVANA 
THE BEST CIGARETTES NOW BE- 
FORE THE PUBLIC. 


Ci caneri ES 


B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
46 GRAND St. near 2ND St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Fall Styles now ready. 











GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, BROOKLYN, 
E. D. English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentle- 
men’s Fine Shoes. Repairing and Custom Work 
a Specialty. 


C. A. LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, - BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


PICKLED OYSTERS A_ SPECIALTY. 
Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Telephone, No. 481. 


COLLINS & CO., 
PRINTERS 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


Rear of Court House, BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
ly done, Steam Power. Large assortment 
of type. 
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ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarding, Sale, Commission & Exchange Stables, 


233 Schermerhorn St., near Bond. 


The best and most reliable place to buy 
or seli HORSES or CARRIAGES, 





ESTABLISHED 1876 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 
‘80 ‘ON “TIVO ANOHdATAL 





Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phetons and Saddle Horses 
to let on reasonble terms. A Specialty made of Buying and 
Selling First-class Horses and Carriages on Commission. 


Sreetign, | E.D. Insurance Agency. 
. W. WHITE, ManaGEr. 

Westchester a Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire Ins. 
Co., Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co. Plate Glass, 
Steam Boiler and Accident Insura 

OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY. ‘BROOKLYN, E. D. 
H. R. HANLAN, 


t, Prudential Life Insurance Oo., 
85 GRAND ST , BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, neat 
the Post Office, Brooklyn. Late "Enge 
man’s. A. W. Tyson, Prop, 


WORK SHOPS 


bay 3 STEAM POWER 
ING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES? | PAT. yooT POW RRpe—s 
machinery can compete p= 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
WE Tilustr’d catalogue free. 
-Fo& JT e- BarnesCo. 2 
ockford, Ill. € 
Address No me Ruby St. 


























‘LOTHROP, 
Wall Sst. Ferry, Brooklyn. 


wMe. H. 
Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties. 
Flags, 


Awnings. 
nners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 











PUBLISHER'S 


The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, and 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
10 cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U. S. 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn, and has a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughout the country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BROOKLYN 
MAGAZINE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributions of a select and interesting charac- 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as] pt reading and report as possible. 
All MSS.s written on one side of the paper, 
have atta name and address of the writer, 
and will eturned when accompanied by 
sufficie: Contributors will confer a 
favo1 their manuscripts. 

Addr nmunications to THE EDIToR, 





THE B ’ MAGAzINE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The tblic Is hereby cautioned against 
aT. J. URTISS (or N. 8. CURTISS & CO.) 
who is nauthorized to receive subscrip- 


tions for 


fFHE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 





pat 


FEW OF MANY 
Recent Press Comments 


ON 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 








‘‘One of the best magazines that come to our 


table.”—Chicago Interior, 
‘* A decided literary success.”— Toledo Bee. 
‘‘An established favorite throughout the 
country.” —Rochester Post-Express. 


‘*It contains enough matter of general interest 
to commend it to readers everywhere. Its type 
is large and clear, its original matter of the high- 
est character,’and its selections characterized by 
timeliness and good taste.”—Boston Transcript. 


‘*A publication which ought to find a substan- 
tial support.”"—ew York Times, 


xi 





DEPARTMENT. 


‘A remarkably interesting petiodical.”—Brovk- 
lyn Times. 

‘* One of the most original of our monthlies.”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“Its careful editing, and the high standard of 
its literature, command the respect and interest 
of all lovers of good reading.”—7Zhe American 
Bookseller. 

‘‘The Magazine is made up of contributed and 
selected articles that can by no possibility retard 
the highest and best aspirations of mankind.”— 
Hartford Post, 

‘*It fills a niche in the literary world.”’—Boston 
Advertiser. 

“‘It has already won a name to live, and the 
longer it lives the more it will be read and valued.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘*The cheapest and most readable magazine in 
America. The range of subjects discussed is 
wide and liberal, while its list of contributors is 
as notable as those of many of its older contem- 
poraries.”—Christian at Work, 





Personally endorsed and commended by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., Ex-President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James Parton, George William Curtis, 
“Marion Harland,” Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., Gen. J. Meredith Read, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and others. 





FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


Our representative called the other day at Mr. 
A. Korber’s art reception parlors, No. 155 Mon- 
tague St., near Clinton, and was delighted at the 
beautiful specimens displayed of his artistic taste. 
Besides manufacturing to order, from original 
designs, all conceivable styles in fine furniture 
and decorations, he makes specialties of entirely 
remodeling rooms and halls, introducing appro- 
priate fixings to correspond with his patron’s tastes. 
Gentlemen’s smoking-rooms in antique styles ; 
original designs in frescoing ; paneled ceiling in 
relief; dados; stained glass; hangings; hard 
wood floors, doors, trim and wood mantels ; 
handsome wall-papers of new designs in all colors 
to harmonize with carpets and decorations, and 
in fact everything requisite for ornamenting and 
beautifying the home. The interior decorations 
in the homes of many of our leading citizens will 
best testify to Mr. Korber’s ability to please any 
taste. All Mr. Korber’s work is executed under 
his personal supervision at his factory, 353 and 
355 Adams St., and the public can be assured of 
superior workmanship at moderate prices. 


, 


MET 
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) FoEcTRO SILICON 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING (2 


GO LD, SILVERWARE, GDEWELRY, “anv‘ecass 
AND GLASS. 
PRODUCES atest brillian REQUIRES ae labor. 
Is HARMLESS in every respect. 19 YEARS in household use. 
Sold everywhere, and sent amped on samviets of 15 cents in stam: 
CAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and ye ee label is on b0% 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


; WwW. R. HEGEMAN, 


- —- Bicycles and Tricycles, | Dealer in Fish, oysters & ¢lams, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 

















Our plan is meeting with great suc- IRA A. KIMBALL, 
cess. Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Parties supplied in all sections with Cor. 5th Ave. and 9th St., Brooklyn. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. — THE — 


No price list, as stock is constantly St ’ Ph 
changing. Correspondence promptly and evens armacy 
cheerfully answered. Send stamp, stating 


size, description, approximate price, etc., 
of machine wanted. 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave. 
PURE DRVUGS. 
PURB SODA WATER, 


BUTMAN & Cco., Tested by the Board of Health. 
74 Tremont Street, Boston.| RED LINE PERFUMES. 
("MANAGED BY LADIES. 


Specialty in second-hand. BROOKLYN 
\g © 2 
New wheels for exchange, ete. EMPLOYMENT BURE AU, 
Machines bought and sold on com- No. 29 CONCORD STREET, 
mission. Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks 


from Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
PAX! PAX! PAX!|)pianos AND MUSi\Cc. 








How easy it is to catch cold. and how hard 
it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not CHAS. W. HELD. 
attended to in season. No. 481 FULTON STREET, 
There is nothing equal to PAX as a Safe | Opp. Wechsler & Abraham's. BROOKLYN. 
and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung Agent for Kranich & Bach Pianos. 
Affections, SHEET MUSIC HALF PRICE. 





a is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a 
x. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,’ 
PAX! PAX! PAX! 42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 


A. F. FARNELL. 











The Best Pianos Sold on 1 Possesses the Finest 
Easy Monthly Payments. Phelps & Son, Pianos, Tone, and are the Best 
Warerooms, 3836 Ful- agg Most Dura- 
es ene $5 to $20 Monthly Installments. $5 to$20 | Marke “™mem™® @ the 

xii 
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JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


No. 340 SMITH ST, 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 
Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long 


Island Eggs. 


THOMAS HUDSON, 


Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, fxas Litter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 


COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 
co. I. RIVERS, 








reen- 


G 
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of access by Atlantic Avenue, 
nd Court Street and Cross Town Cars. 


rtment, and the German, near the City Hall, 


Schools for Dancing, 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY 1S A JOY FOREVER. 
; DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. 
Accept no_ counter- 
feit of similar name. 
The _ distinguished 
Dr, L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady = the Aaut- 
~ ton (a patient:)—“ As 
7 SS you ladies will use 
them, 1 recommend *Gouraua’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

Mug. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 
N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s. Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Pure Drugs at Povular Prices. 
| WHEELER & BOLTON 
| Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. 
| 





th 








| 
| 


| 
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1 UN S , 
184 Fulton S&t., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 

A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. 


TRUNKS REPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and 
Sateroom Trunks. 


One Price Boot and Shoe Store. 


Call and examine our Large Assortment of Fall and 
Winter Goods, the best and cheapest in the City, for price 
and quality. School Shoes—we have a large assortment at 
very low prices. 


F. MUSSON « CO., 
195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


____ Bet. ‘Nassau and Concord Sts.. Near the Bridge. 


~~ 















CONSUMPTION, ‘ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEAFNESS, 
CURED AT HOME, 
NEW PAMPHLET, FREE. 
Address, Dk. M. W. CASH, 
132 Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa, 

MENTION THIS PAPER, 


DR. CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANT. 


Satupa, Mippiesex Co., Va., August 29, 1882. 

My Dear Dr. Casg—Pardon the liberty I take and do 
not count it conceit, in sending you my photograph. | 
may never have the pleasure of visiting you, but I wish you 
to know the features of the man whose life vour Carbolic 
of Tar Inhalant was instrumental in saving. I began the 
use of your remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis in Septem- 
ber 1879. I tried it faithfully, and it completely cured me. 
My throat was rs inflamed. fy nasal organs 
were terribly diseased. ores covered the inside of my 





by’ Z <7 nose from the entrance to the palate. My ears were also 
gs zz: zt» = | terribly affected. I used to bleed from throat and nose 
£3 jy Z = whenever I preached. Now I can preach three times a day 
as UY; 4 iit © | and not suffer at all. Iam perfectly well now. 
ae Your friend, — Rev. D. G. C. Burts, 
175 STATE COR. COURT ST. Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PADLACH RINE 


Clermont Avenue, near Myrtle. 


TO-NIGHT——_TO-NIGHT— _TO-NICHT. 


Circuit Skating, Artistic, Fancy and Burlesque Exhibitions, 
by Prominent Professionals. 


Palace Rink Full Military Band. One and Two Mile Races for Elegant Medais. 


Admission to all, with seat—Gentlemen, 25 cts.; Ladies, 10 cts. Morning and afternoon 
sessions, 10 cts. Season Tickets, $5.00, good for holidays. 


COETZ & CO., | WALTER WADE, 
Pianos and Organs, MANA OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 


one. mamene. Office, 413 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


| Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, 
LOWEST PRICES. EASIEST TERMS. | for Course or Single Entertainments. 


Gl and 8) COURT STREET, | 


One block from City Hall, BROOKLYN, 
)o( 

















THE LIGHT RUNNING 








Tuning and Repairing a Specialty. 
Open Evenings. 


“Home Exerciser” | |SEWING MACHINE 


For brain-workers and sedentary people. —SHAS NO EQUAL> 



























Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
ram Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- NEW NEW HOME SEWING Mi MACHINE CO. 
i @eoasium. Takes up but 6inch square 30 UNION S ae ‘canon ILL 
: floor-room, something new, scientific, q 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, . ST. wey ne lly “peasant 
** Home Scuoor For PuysicaLCutture,” 16 East 14th . SAte : “ 
Street, XN. Y. City. Prof..D. L. Down B. F. BELGER, 








No. 431 Fulton Street, 


Bet. Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 


ACTING PLAYS FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


Tableaux, Pantomimes, Readings and Recitations, Char- 


To introduce them,we wi.l GIVE A- 
WAY 1,000 Seif-Operating Washing 
Machines, The greatest labor save 


inginvention in the world. Ifyou want one send us your name,ad 


dress,andexpressoffice. THE RATIONAL CO0., 23 DEY ST. li. Y. 








PYLE’S PH ARM ACY ades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods for Amateurs, (wigs, 
’ beards, face paints, scenery, etc.). Catalogues free. 
326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. ae 


HAROLD ROORBACH, 
9 Murray Street, New York. 


SAVE YOUOR MONEY!!! 
Is Good Health Books, » American and Fore ign, — Paid), 


ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 











A desirable possession for wives and mothers? we made if desired, and discount given on large 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- Subscriptions received for all Newspapers and Magazines, 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that AT CLUB RATES. 
can be used without serious risk to health, Send orders to the 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. KNICKERBOCKER SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
BROOKLYN 310 FULTON EET.STR, 139 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE BEST EVIDENCE 


That our Papers are all we rep- 
resent them to be, is our 


Steadily Increasing Business. 


THEY ARE SENT TO 


All parts of the World. 


An extensive manufactory is 
now operated in London, agen- 
cies having been established 
in all the principal towns in 
Europe. 


Consumers Everywhere 
Indorse All that we Claim 


SPECIALTIES 








The “Standard” Toilet Paper. 


Physicians advise their Patients that 
Printed paper,or that containing chem? 
cals incide nt to the ordinary process of 
manufacture, is a direct cause of Hen:- 
orrhoids. 


“THE STANDARD” 


is not a medicated paper, but is entirely 
free from any deleterious substance. 
The division into sheets by perforations 


secures an economy through avoidance fim 
of litter and waste unattainable in the B 


Unperforated Roll while the rapid 
destiation of the paper in water pre- 
vents loss of health, from impure air 


S due to the stoppage of pipes and drains, i 


with accompanying Physicians’ and 
Plumberg’ bills 


Two 1000 Sheet Rolls. 








m And Nickel Fixtures, [j,, ourenen 
$1.00, delivered Fr ein the U.S 


FRFORATED WRAPPING : 
& TOILET PAPER.WAXED PAPER. ANTI-RUST PAPER 
CARBOLATED PAPER. ANTISEPTIC BANDAGE PAPER ano 


The Only Medicted Tolsk Paper Ever Manufuetured 


This article is attaining a standing as a curative and healing application superior to 
that of any other remedy. Vhile this is largely due tothe use of the remedial agents most 
highly esteemed by the profession, it is obvious that in their successful application to Toilet 
Paper the annoyance of applying a remedy is obviated; hence regular application, hitherto 
difficult to accomplish, is assured, and to this weattribute the rapid strides to public favor 
made by this paper. Another feature of ungestionable value is the evidence of medication in 
its appearence. It is well-known that the so-called medicated paper heretofore manufactured 
bears no evidence of medication other than the claim to that effect upon the wrapper. Every 
roll of our Medicated Paper is securely wrapped in tin foil as a protection against de- 


terioration. 
TWO 1000 SHEET ROLLS, 


Price per Roll, 1000 sheet, 50 cents 
Nickel Fixtures, - 30 cents And Nickel Fixtares, ree sesiiiian 6 
$1.30, delivered the U. S. 


Sample Packet, by mail, 10 cents 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER C0O., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








@) THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL OUR GOODS. game 








A. & Poa 
GREAT " y CCMPANY 


STAND AT THE HEAD OF THE 


THEA AND COFFEE 


Business of the Wnited States. 





The success of the Company is 
unparalleled in the annals of the 
history of the Tea and Coffee Trade. 

We have been instrumental in 
breaking up the HIGH PRICES of 
these articles of necessitvy—Teas and 
‘offees—and putting them within the 
each of all—rich and poor. We 
are determined to carry on the good 
cause, till every hamlet and village 
in the U. S. are supphed with pure 
Teas and Cotfees, and sold at prices 
that even the very poorest can enjoy 


a cup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE 














BROOKLYN STORES: 


Fulton street, car. Concord street, BROOKLYN. 
Court street, com Wyckoff street, - - = 
Columbia st. bet. Carroll & Sanineit sts., - 
Muyrite avenue, cor. Walworth street, - 

Fifth arenue, cor. Prospect avenue, - 

Broadway, bet. Sumuer avenue & Ellery st., 
Grand street, bet. £th & Sth streets, - WILLIAMSBURGH. 
Grand street, cor. Oth street, - - a 

Grand st.. bet. Ewen st. & Graham ave., aS 
Manhattan ave. Sparrow's Block, — - GREENPOINT. 
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150 STORES IN THE U.S 


Headquarters, 35 & 37 Vesey St., New York. 





